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I. have  called  the  following  pages  dreaiDs  be- 
cause these  represent  fleeting  little  dim  images  that 
I  saw  from  time  to  time  rising  from  the  slumbrous 
mind.  Some  of  them  appeared  before  now  in 
the  thronging,  if  passing,  literature  of  the  times. 
THE  CHILDREN'S  REBELLION,  for  example,  ap- 
peared in  the  Indian  Educa/ion  of  Messrs.  Long- 
mans in  1922.  Among  the  journals  in  which  some 
of  the  chapters  originally  appeared  are  The 
Ilindusfan  Review,  T/ie  Mysore  U niversitij  Mayd- 
zine,  Welfare,  The  Educational  Review  and  The 
Journal  of  the  Travancore  Teachers'  Association. 
I  have  gathered  them  here  not  without  the 
hope  thai  within  these  secure  covers  they 
might  be  saved  immediate  mortality,  nor  without 
the  fear  that  I  might  be  deemed  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous for  making  the  attempt.  I  ask  the 
reader's  pardon  for  both  the  hope  and  the  fear. 

AW  have  their  dreams.  It  is  one  of  life's  pri- 
vileges to  build  houses  on  the  clouds^  Not  all  may 
soar  as  high  as  their  aspirations,  or  realize  all  their 
dreams.  But  few  will  relinquish  their  right  to  as- 
pire and  dream  because  they  should  do  so  in  vain. 
For  there  is  no  deed  worth  the  name  but  was  dreamt 
and  aspired.  The  thoughts  ^f  to-d  ly  are  the 
actions  of  to-morrow, 

*'A11  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  what  we  have 
thought;  it  is  founded  on  oin-  thouglits,  it  is  made 
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up  of  our  thoughts.  It  a  in  in  speaks  or  aet^~  with 
an  evil  thou.i^ht,  pain  follows  him,  as  the  wheel 
follows  the  foot  of  him  who  draws  the  carriage-" 

"All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  what  we  have 
thought:  it  is  founded  on  our  thoughts,  it  is  made 
up  of  our  thoughts.  If  a  man  speaks  or  acts  with 
a  pure  thought,  happiness  follows  him,  like  a 
shadow  that  never  leaves  him." 

These  words  taken  from  Buddhaghosha's 
Parables  have  not  been  belied  by  centuries  of  re- 
search into  the  challenging  phenomena  of  the 
mind.  The  New  Psychology,  of  which  one  hears  so 
much  nowadays,  has,  p3rhap^,  done  little  more 
than  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  wisdoms. 

If,  then,  thought  is  such  an  important  factor 
in  life,  education  must  give  great  heed  to  ii.  Edu- 
cation ought  to  bo,  nine  out  of  ten,  thought.  I  have, 
therefore,  emphasized  in  the  following  pages  the 
importance  of  right  thought  in  education. 

But  thought  is  fastidious,  and  is  a  long  w.iy 
from  easy  to  cultivate.  It  requires  Ireedom  to 
grow.  The  demand  is  inexorable,  iliave,  therefore, 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  importance  of  freedom 
in  education. 

The  grant  of  freedom  presupposes  love.  Where 
there  is  little  love  dominion  prevails.  Freedom 
easily  becomes  a  siren  song  to  the  young  without 
the  loving  control  that  must  guard  it  from  peril, 
and  guide  it  along  right  channels.  I  have,  therefore, 
been  tempted  to  write,  perhaps  tediously,  about 
love. 
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I  have  also  often  considered  the  same  subject 
from  different  standpoints.  THE  TE  VCHEll  AND  SO- 
CIETY, for  example,  is  different  from  THE  TEACHER 
AND  HIS  WORK,  which  only  attempts  to  represent 
the  average  teacher's  view. 

I  must  request  the  kind  reader's  indulgence 
for  the  many  imperfections  that  may  bo  found  in 
these  deciduous  leaves. 

I  owe  many  thanks  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  K. 
Rama  Aiyar  for  kindly  seeing  tlie  book  through 
the  press. 


Jc'tXrlTs)"?.    }         N.  K,  VENKATE8WARAN 


The  Dreams  of  a  Teacher. 


I.    THE  NEW  SCHOOLMASTER. 


(yj^HE  schoolmaster  is  not  quite  a  tiappy 

individual.  He  is  often  positively  discontented. 
But  he  puts  a  good  face  on  thine^s  and  seldoQi  com- 
plains. This  is  particularly  so  in  India  where  there 
is  so  little  of  the  spirit  to  oppose  and  hit  out.  The 
schoolmaster  has  patiently  borne  no  end  of  negli- 
gence, disesteem  and  obloquy.  The  public  pay  him 
slight  attention  or  at  best  pat  him  occasionally  on 
the  back  with  patronizing  condescension.  Alto- 
gether his  position  is  not  enviable. 

But  he  has  to  thank  himself  for  all  that.  He 
has  been  too  meek  and  seldom  got  out  of  his  shell. 
He  has  always  been  willing  to  put  up  with 
annoyance  and  overwork  himself.  He  has  been 
content  to  live  in  the  illusion  of  claptraps, 
and  if  anybody  suggested  that  his  was  the  noblest 
of  professions,  he  straightway  mounted  the  high 
horse  and  felicitated  himself  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  less  simple  folk.  No  wonder  people 
often  carry  about  them  a  smile,  however  slight,  of 
pity,  if  not  of  contempt,  for  the  schoolmaster. 

There  is,  however,  an  end  to  everything  in 
the  world.  It  is  nature's  inexorable  law.  Therefore 
the  schoolmaster  has  become  diralv  aware  that  his 
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proverbial  patience  is  not  for  aye  and  that  already 
past  are  its  halcyon  days.  Indeed  the  urge  of  rest- 
lessness has  begun  to  haunt  his  breast  and  latterly 
his  snug  vocabulary  has  been  rudely  stirred  by  the 
irruption  of  such  disturbers  of  peace  as  whys  and 
wherefc.wt'  The  invaders  do  not  allow  him  now- 
a-days  "to  show  the  other  cheek"  or  to  plod  along 
with  unquestioning  obedience-  He  has  nearly 
turned  a  new  leaf  and  entered  a  new  existence. 

His  discontent  has  broken  its  shackles  and 
found  a  voice.  He  is  no  longer  of  that  sagely 
fraternity  known  as  dumb,  driven  cattle.  He  has 
begun  to  feel  the  joy  of  thinking  and  doing,  of  ask- 
ing questions  and  solving  them-  He  looks  about 
him  and  says  "The  world  is  in  a  preciou'^  mess  and 
bankrupt  statesmanship  is  of  little  avail.  Is  there 
no  way  out  ?  "  Cries  Bernard  Shaw  "  There  is  no 
way  out  through  the  schoolmaster."  He  thinks  de- 
cidfcly  otherwise.  Education  and  educatioli  of  the 
right  sort,  he  believes,  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
chronic  convulsions  of  a  suftering  humankind.  The 
schoolmaster  alone  can  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  In  him  lies  the  sublin)e  duty  of  evangeliz- 
ing future  generations  to  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
goodwill  and  he  will  do  it  if  his  hands  are  not  tied. 

If  a  decade  ago,  the  schoolmaster  had  sug- 
gested that  his  art  had  any  such  potentialities  or 
claimed  to  have  at  least  a  finger  in  the  pie,  his  so- 
called  betters  would  have  pelted  him  with  jeers 
and  sternly  commanded  him  to  hold  his  tongue. 
But  to-'day  the  world  is  pathetically  looking  about 
for  sooie  means  of  relief  and  in  certain  quarters 
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the  schoolmaster  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
possible  physician.  Yes,  the  call  of  a  new  educa- 
tion is  heard  in  the  distance  and  humanity  is 
straining  its  ears  to  hearl^en  to  it.  Really  are 
great  things  in  store  for  the  schoolmaster. 

But  what  is  this  new  education  and  its  mis- 
sionary the  new  schoolmaster  like?  This  is  a 
question  well  worth  answering. 

Current  ideas  about  education  are  funda- 
mentally wrong.  People  usually  equate  education 
with  knowledge  and  knowledge  with  information. 
Education  is  a  process  co-extensive  with  life.  It 
gives  life  irs  harmony  and  equilibrium.  It  makes  it 
mellow  and  sweet.  It  liberates  life's  potentialities 
and  develops  them.  It  unfolds  personality  and  en- 
riches it.  It  purifies  it,  spiritualises  it  and  makes 
it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  life  of  Him  in  whose 
image  we  are  created-  Education,  in  a  word, 
is  the  sublimation  and  exaltation  of  life  or  at  least 
ought  to  be- 

Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  a  pro- 
duct of  education,  but  not  its  sole  nor  even  its  most 
important  product.  Knowledge  is  experience.  It 
guides  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  our 
talents  and  to  live  our  lives  fully  and  happily. 
Knowledge  is  the  ability  to  think,  to  decide,  to  do. 
Education  is  an  inspiration  and  knowledge  an  achi- 
evement accomplished  under  the  spell  of  that  in- 
spiration. Education  is  the  source  and  knowledge 
is  the  stream. 

But  more  pathetic  than  the  identification  of 
education  with  knowledge  is  the  identification  of 
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knowledge  with  what  are  called  facts  or  informa- 
tion. The  mistake  is  serious  because  it,  more  than 
any  other,  is  responsible  for  making  education  a 
tragic  failure  of  high  purposes.  If  there  is  anything 
that  V7e  can  boldly  assert  is  not  education  it  is  our 
present-day  schooling  which  gives  our  boys  a  snip- 
pety smattering  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
We  give  them,  of  course,  some  rudiments  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering,  a  few  rules  of  grammar, 
a  few  names  and  dates  in  history,  a  few  geogra- 
phical terms,  chemical  formulae  and  things  of 
that  kind  and  we  put  all  that  together  and  call  the 
motley  crew  education.  That  is  why  our 'schooling' 
is  so  indisputably  removed  from  life  and  that  is  why 
it  is  so  unreal,mechanical,fa]se  and  often  injurious. 

This  tragic  translation  of  education  into 
practice  has  produced  an  amputated  generation  with 
unnatural  cravings.  Obsessions  and  manias  have 
preyed  on  it  at  will.  It  has  produced  an  educated 
class  steeped  in  superstition  and  ignorance  .  It 
has  given  them  power  and  the  capacity  to  make 
that  power  monstrous.  It  has  given  them  a  thou- 
sand giants'  strength  and  a  ten  thousand  giants' 
unscrupulousness  to  use  it  lik(^  giants.  It  has  fur- 
nished old  Adam  with  liquid  fire,  poison  gas  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  It  has  released  primitive  passions 
and  jealousies  and  made  man  the  greatest  enemy  of 
mankind. 

The  supreuie  thing  in  this  spurious  educa- 
tion is  the  cramming  in  of  facts.  Things  that 
really  matter  are  left  alone-  Character  shifts  for 
itself.  Instincts  and  emotions  are  smothered  under 
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an  avalanche  of  information.  Personality  goes 
nncier.  "The  training;  for  citizenship"  is  a  worn 
platitude  fit  only  to  be  consigned  to  limbo. 
All  real  education  goes  by  the  board  and  only 
one  thing  remains  and  that  is  the  tyranny  of 
facts. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  the  other  thing — 
the  natural  sequence  to  this  veneration  of  a  Mum- 
bo  Jumbo.  That  is  the  examination  system.  We 
not  only  hammer  into  these  young  heads  all  this 
stufi:  and  nonsense  passing  for  knowledge,  we  also 
want  to  find  out  exactly  the  amount  of  such  false 
knowledge  that  we  hav^e  been  able  to  put  into  them. 
The  examination  is  the  time-honoured  machinery 
to  weigh  the  amount-  Ot  late  the  patient  toil  of 
disinterested  workers  has  brought  to  light  certain 
palpable  absurdities  of  the  examination  system. 
The  human  mind  is  so  complex  and  varies  so 
much  from  individual  to  individual  that  examinees 
and  examiners  respond  to  examinations  with  the 
most  unequal  stimuli.  Say,  A  and  B  are  of  equal 
abilities  in  most  things  that  m.atter.  A  and  B  sit  for 
an  examination.  A  does  ill  and  is  ploughed.  B  does 
well  and  gets  a  first  class.  Again,  say,  A  and  B 
are  of  equal  abilities  and  answer  their  examination 
papers  equally  well.  X,  the  examiner  marks  A's 
paper  and  passes  hira;Y  marks  B's  paper  and 'plucks' 
him.  If  both  A  and  B  are  to  get  their  deserts  they 
must  equally  be  apt  at  examinations  and  their  ans- 
wer papers  must  be  marked  by  the  same  examiner 
or  examiners  having  the  same  mind.  This  is  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  only 
those  who  are  born  under  exceptionally  lucky  stars 
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but  unfortunately  such  stars  are  few  in  the  heav- 
ens and  there  is  a  close  scramble  for  their  pa- 
tronage. The  result  is  that  examinations  often 
prove  the  ruin  of  many  an  ambition  and  ability,  if 
occasionally  also,  the  exaltation  of  mediocrity,  of 
even  un worthiness. 

Here  is  an  interesting  story  which  Mr. 
P.  B.  Ballard  relates  in  his  book.  The  Neiv 
Exambier.  It  refers  to  an  examination  in  history 
in  an  American  university.  The  passing  mark 
was  60.  There  were  six  examiners.  Papers  that 
secured  less  than  60  were  handed  on  to  the  other 
examiners  so  that  examinees  on  the  borderline 
might  be  given  full  justice.  One  pious  examiner 
with  a  disturbing  "still  small  voice"  prepared  a 
model  answer  to  each  question  before  setting 
out  to  mark  the  papers.  Mischance  always 
on  the  look-out  to  play  pretty  pranks  got  the 
good  professor's  model  answers  mixed  up  with  the 
papers  which  he  forwarded  for  the  perusal  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  was  valued  by  them  as  a  bona  fide  paper 
and,  as  with  the  others,  met  with  different  fortunes 
in  the  hands  of  different  men,  the  marks  it  received 
ranging  between  40  and  80.  The  professor  came  to 
the  very  verge  of  failure  on  his  own  examination  ! 

And  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Examina- 
tions therefore  stand  self-condemned;  but  the 
schools  of  to-day  are  not  past  the  totem-stage  yet. 
They  still  venerate  facts  aud  allow  themselves  to 
be  dominated  by  examinations.  That  is  why  the 
present  education  is  justly  stigmatized  as  being 
unpractical.  Indeed,  it  is  so  completely  divorced 
from  every-day  life. 
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And  what  are  the  practical  results  of  this  divorce 
between  life  and  education  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  general  discontent  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  The  former,  liv- 
ing as  they  have  been  on  this  kind  of  chaff,  crave 
for  something  better.  The  latter  tired  of  vending 
this  niggardly  nutrition  are  anxious  to  offer  some- 
thing richer  and  more  abundant.  Dissatisfaction 
smoulders  under  a.  false  discipline.  Given  an 
opportunity  youth  would  break  the  bondage  of 
despotic  government  which  a  hostile  fraternity  of 
schoolmasters  has  imposed  on  them.  Given  an 
opportunity  schoolmasters  themselves  would  rebel 
againt  their  own  despotism.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  the  Travancore  schoolboys  went  out  on 
strike  breaking  the  ties  of  age-old  conventions. 
The  underlying  causes  of  this  open  defiance  lie  in 
the  galling  defects  of  our  School  Education.  The 
immediatecause,whatever  it  was,served  only  to  open 
the  sluices  of  accumulated  disquiets  and  dissatis- 
factions. The  strikes  have  come  and  gone  and 
schoolmasters  remain  where  they  were. 

When  the  evangel  of  Non-co-operation 
sanctified  by  the  breath  of  one  of  the  purest  and 
sincerest  souls  that  ever  lived,  came  with  its 
exhortations  to  youth  to  leave  the  schools  of  a 
"satanic  government",  ardent  adolescence  heaving 
with  impetuosities  gave  it  a  response  which 
continues  to  shake  the  foundations  of  discipline 
to  this  day.  Oar  boys  live  in  an  electrified  atmos- 
phere of  restlessness  and  it  requires  stout  hearts 
and  lusty  hands  to  stand  sentinel  to  their  safety » 
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But  alas!  the  influence  of  teachers  is  waning  with 
tragic  rapidity  just  at  the  time  when  it  ought  to 
grow  from  more  to  more.  Any  wandering  tub- 
thumpe?  is  able  to  attract  their  wards  and  set 
them  adrift  on  the  unsteady  waters  of  erratic 
behaviour.  No,  they  must  win  them  by  their 
affection,  open  the  portals  of  their  confidence  by 
the  golden  key  of  love,  touch  and  elevate  them  by 
the  magic  wand  of  personality  and  broaden  their 
minds  with  the  sweet  intimations  of  mellowed  cul- 
ture. They  must  no  more  be  mere  fact-mongers  or 
axe-men  at  the  examination  block.  Theirs  is  a 
glorious  mission  and  they  must  rise  to  the  occasion 
or  they  will  be  unworthy  of  themselves  and  the 
great  profession  they  represent.  Be  not  satisfied 
with  daily  injections  of  English,  mathematics  and 
all  the  rest  of  it. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Nunn  of  the  University  of  London 
tells  us :  "They  now  regarded  school  as  a  real 
society  in  which  free  p  ersons  mingled  together,  not 
necessarily  on  the  same  level  but  free  from  prohi- 
bitions and  having  room  for  give  and  take.  That 
change  had  been  the  most  blessed  thing  they  had 
seen  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  it  promised  more  in  the  way  of  training 
in  citizenship  than  anything  else. 

''The  teacher  should  be  the  interpreter  bet- 
ween the  greater  society  of  the  outside  world  and 
the  smaller  microcosm  of  the  school.  Citizenship 
should  mean  a  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a 
great  historical  community  which  had  contributed 
great  things  to  the  world's  spiritual  wealth.  It 
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was  in  this  consciousness  of  those  great  spiritual 
traditions  that  our  schools  had  hitherto  been  un- 
duly weak. 

"  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  day  was  to 
introduce  in  the  school  a  consciousness  of  great 
human  movements  that  made  up  the  glory  of  civili- 
zation. The  quality  of  the  citizenship  would  be 
grecitly  raised  if  our  teachers  were  men  and  women 
of  culture  acutely  conscious  of  those  great  human 
movements,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  springs  of 
knowledge  and  duty." 

That  is  a  fine  picture  and  gives  a  glimpse  of 
what  the  new  schoolmaster  will  be  like.  He  must 
give  them  life,  more  life  and  still  more  life.  He 
must  give  them  freedom,  more  freedom  and  still 
more  freedom.  He  must  inspire  them  and  guide 
them  to  lead  their  lives  in  amity  and  goodwill  with 
all  the  world.  "Teaching  is  lighting  a  lamp  and 
not  filling  a  bucket."  This  is  the  greatest  secret 
of  the  schoolmaster's  art.  Let  them  make  it  their 
gospel  and  live  up  to  it  with  courage  and  faith 
unfathomable. 

The  message  of  Dean  Inge,  one  of  the  great- 
est thinkers  of  the  day,  a  person  who  has  seen 
the  ups  and  downs  of  a  long  experience  is  worth 
their  perusal.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  said 
"  that  the  whole  object  of  a  good  teacher  was 
to  make  himself  unnecessary.  He  unlocked  the 
outer  gate  of  the  treasure-house  of  knowledge;  he 
imbued  his  pupils  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  riches 
within,  and  with  a  keen  desire  to  make  them  their 
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own.  And  then  he  put  the  bunch  of  keys  I'n  his 
pupils'  hands  and  bade  them  go  in  and  explore  for 
themselves.  It  was  not  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
imparted  that  tested  the  teacher's  fitness.  It  was 
the  intellectual  love  that  he  had  nurtured,  the 
spiritual  longings  he  had  fostered.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  education  the  greatest  schoolmasters 
that  his  country  produced  in  the  last  century  were 
men  who  possessed  this  gift  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  They  sometimes  had  nearly  every  other 
fault  a  schoolmaster  could  have.  Some  were  bad 
disciplinarians,  very  hot-tempered,  and  unmetho- 
dical, but  they  kir.dled  enthusiasm,  and  their  pupils 
many  of  whom  became  famous  distinguished  their 
memory." 

But  few  schoolmasters  set  their  eyes  on 
such  an  ideal  and  fewer  still  strive  to  reach  it. 
The  fault  is  partly  the  schoolmaster's  and  partly 
of  the  system  within  whose  tentacles  they  have, 
perhaps  unvv^ittingly,  fallen-  But  the  rising  tide 
of  discontent  does,  in  many  cases,  prove  an  eye- 
opener  and  straightway  they  start  to  put  their 
houses  in  order.  The  defects  of  the  system,  how- 
ever, are  deep-rooted-  The  gateways  of  the 
bastille  can  be  rushed  only  by  a  well-organized  and 
persistent  propaganda.  Evil  outlives  itself  with 
the  die-hardest  of  obstinacies.  When  a  storm 
lashes  the  sea  into  fury  and  the  good  ship  is  in  dis- 
tress, you  jettison  cargo  overboard.  The  ship  of 
education  is  in  imminent  danger.  Heavy  trucks 
of  facts,  unrelated  heaps  of  dryasdust  that  cluster 
thick  in  unfrequented  haunts  far  removed  from 
life,  these  have  no  place  on  the  deck  at  such  an 
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hour.  Jettison  them-  Nor  can  the  crushing  weight 
of  examinations  be  allowed  to  add  to  the  peril. 

Instead  of  the  dead  weight  of  mere  facts, 
give  them  the  joy  of  abundant  knowledge.  Instead 
of  these  essay-examinations  which  have  won  our 
university  the  unsavoury  reputation  of  being  a 
cracker  of  young  bones^  test  them  by  the  rational 
method  of  the  new-examination  into  which  none 
may  dip  with  the  hope  of  snatching  sotnething 
valuable  In  the  field  of  education,  lucky-bag 
methods,  indeed,  have  no  place.  The  New  Exami- 
nation would  test  the  real  knowledge  of  the  can- 
didates which  is  assumed  to  be  large.  Scarcely 
any  writing  will  be  demanded  of  them.  The  True- 
and-False  Test,  for  example,  asks  the  candidates 
to  indicate  by  simple  marks  which  of  a  number  of 
statements  on  a  certain  subject  are  true  or  false. 
Thus  the  candidates'  mental  depth  is  measured  by 
the  unerring  plummet  of  truth.  In  a  short  paper 
like  the  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  exhaust  this 
branch  of  the  subject  which  alone  is  enough  to  fill 
a  volume.  Dr  P.  B  Ballard  in  his  Nf;w  Examiner 
has  treated  it  with  illuminative  insight. 

But  scrapping  the  present-day  examination- 
system  and  the  cult  of  facts  is  not  enough.  Teachers 
cannot  halloo  yet.  They  are  still  in  the  wood. 
The  teacher  cannot  cast  aside  his  old  inertia  and 
evolve  a  new  outlook  or  imbue  his  personality 
with  the  fascination  of  real  and  ripe  culture  or 
browse  leisurely — hurry  is  impossible  in  such 
matters— on  the  pastures  of  luscious  literature  so 
he  might  make  his  contact  with  his  pupils  fruit- 
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ful  and  inspiring  unless  he  has  a  far  lesser  amount  of 
work  to  do  and  a  far  greater  amount  of  time  which 
he  might  call  his  own.  Now-a-days  a  teacher  usu- 
ally works  between  18  and  28  periods  a  week,  of 
50  minutes  each.  Good  teaching  is  impossible 
wherever  such  a  volume  of  output  is  enforced. 
Trashy,  shoddy  teaching,  however  big  in  quantity, 
is  of  no  good  and  those  on  whose  shoulders  the 
burden  of  such  sweated  work  rests  are  no  better 
than  day-labourers.  They  cannot  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  futui'e  of  humanity.  One  thing  alone 
they  do.  Theij  earn  their  Iwead  under  the  sweat  of 
their  browS'  But  their  efforts  wither  away  in  tragic 
futility  and  bear  no  fruit.  Reduce  his  work  by  one 
half  at  any  rate  and  the  turbid  stream  of  wasted 
energy  may  be  turned  to  fertilize  the  lovely,  tender 
little  plants  growing  in  the  gjirden  of  life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  teachers  wliose  lot 
it  is  to  live  in  tlie  closest  intimacy  with  immature 
minds  must,  by  way  of  compensation,  be  given  the 
widest  scope  to  move  in  society  and  to  keep  them- 
selves abreast  of  all  the  progressive  movements 
and  the  trends  of  the  best  thought.  They  must 
on  occasion  be  afforded  opportunities  of  travel  in 
foreign  lands  and  strengthen  their  minds  with  the 
surge  of  new  ideas-  They  must  for  ever  be  drink- 
ing at  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  slaking  an 
unquenchable  thirst.  They  must;  for  otherwise 
they  go  to  the  wall — and  with  them  humanity! 

Such  in  briet  are  the  conditions  for  the  coming 
of  the  New  Schoolmaster.  But  when  he  comes 
— and  he  is  coming  as  certain  as  tomorrow— he 
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will  assuredly  change  the  face  of  things  and  ac- 
complish the  greatest  task  of  all,  to  get  men  to  love 
his  kind.  For,  when  this  is  done  the  millennium 
of  which  he  has  been  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse 
through  the  endless  vista  of  bleak  centuries, 
shall  have  come  and  our  present-day  blustering, 
jingo  nationalisms  shall  have  broken  into  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  love  for  the  whole  of  humankind 
sojourning  in  this  wonderful  Eartli  of  God. 

For,  he,  the  coming  one,  will  bring  up  a  race 
of  manly,  benevolent,  happy,  aspiring,  hopeful  citi- 
zens who  will  forge  ahead  with  heart  within  and 
God  overhead,  who  will  make  tlieir  voice  heard 
in  the  councils  of  the  world  and  wiio  w^ill  have 
their  rightful  seats  in  the  galaxy  of  nations,  truu 
and  worthy  sons  of  mother  earth  able  to  guard 
her  honour  and  make  her  happy  in  the 
holy  ashes  of  voluntary  action.  Yes,  he  will  bring 
up  a  race  who  shall  eschew  an  education  that  does 
not  impart  to  them  imperishable  lessons  on  the 
sanctity  of  existence  and  oneness  of  humanity,  on 
virtue's  eight-fold  path,  on  the  wickedness  of  war 
that  never  conquers,  on  the  sublimity  of  love  that 
ever  conquers  and  on  the  vileness  of  passions,  com- 
munal rivalries  and  clannish  prejudices.  They 
will  never  forget  this  supreme  lesson  that  history 
has  taught  Us  and  is  still  teaching  us  that  empires 
carved  and  kept  by  the  sword  have  come  and  gone. 
Your  Caesars  and  Alexanders  are  dead.  The 
empires  of  the  mind  acquired  by  the  unconquer- 
able weapon  of  love  and  bound  together  by 
its  silken  cords  still   continue  to  flourish.  The 
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Biidcihay  and  Jesuses,  Maliaviras  and  Zuroasters 
live.    They  cannot  (Jie. 

Such  is  the  future  of  the  profession  and 
there  is  none  but  proud  of  it.  Let  not  teachers 
therefore  strangle  education  in  striving  to  educate. 
Be  free  and  let  education  liv^e.  Be  great  and  let 
education  thrive-  Be  great  and  let  the  children 
grow. 
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II.    THE  PILLARS  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


(yJ^HE  art  of  teaching  cannot  be  taught-  It  is 
a  gift.  Its  laws  are  written  down  in  the  mysterious 
pages  of  personality.  There  we  may  read  them 
but  not  tear  them  out.  Its  copyright  is  in  the  high 
heavens. 

This  wonderful  book  of  personality  is  the 
only  key  to  the  code  of  successful  teaching.  All 
methods  of  instruction  that  are  not  inspired  by 
the  teacher's  personality  are  bound  to  languish 
like  an  ill-fed  lamp.  Not  all  the  psychology  in  the 
world  can  make  a  successful  teacher  although  the 
very  elements  of  it  are  enough  to  make  a  success- 
ful teacher  more  successful.  Good  teaching  thrives 
well  Only  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  personal  magnetism, 
and  no  amount  ot  manure  can  prevent  it  from 
pining  in  other  varieties  of  earth. 

What,  then,  are  the  qualities  that  make  the 
right  sort  of  personality  which  is  such  a  supreme 
force  in  the  class-room?  It  must  be  stated  at  the 
very  outset  that  the  person  ot  the  teacher  is  the 
least  of  the  factors  making  his  personality,  althougli 
any  conspicuous  deformity  in  it  is  a  serious  defect. 
Exuberance  of  health  is  a  mie  quo  non  for  person- 
ality to  function  but  is  not  a  part  of  personality  itself. 
Leaving  out,  therefore,  the  teacher's  body  and  his 
bodily  health  as  being  inconsiderable  or  indirect, 
we  tind  ourselves  face  to  face  with  only  such  of  the 
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qualities  as  are  the  essential  components  of  his  per- 
sonality. These  are  enthusiasm,  idealism,  optimism, 
patience,  eloquence,  silence  and  love.  No  teacher 
can  attain  any  remarkable  degree  of  success  if  he 
lacks  the  blessing  of  these  lustrous  endowments. 
They  are,  so  to  say,  the  pillars  ot  pedagogy. 

Now  on  the  pillar  of  enthusiasm  rests  the 
largest  share  of  the  burden  of  the  teachers  respon- 
sibility. If  it  is  not  made  of  the  best  wood  well- 
seasoned,  it  wiil  give  way  under  the  immense  weight 
and  the  palace  of  pedagogy  will  soon  bite  the 
dust- 

Enthusiasm  is  the  ebullience  of  the  mind. 
The  flame  of  instruction  will  flicker  without  the 
fuel  of  this  ebullience.  The  unenthusiastic  teacher 
will  soon  be  crushed  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  the 
monotonous  work  he  has  to  do.  The  art  of  teaching 
is  certain  to  corrode  him  who  is  not  protected  by 
the  magic  garb  of  enthusiasm.  Therefore,  to  be 
enthusiastic  is  for  the  teacher  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

This,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  but 
only  so  far.  For  the  pupils  the  teacher's  enthusi- 
asm is  no  less  important.  Some  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  wholesomely  infectious.  Enthusiasm  is  a  very 
prince  among  them.  Enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm 
even  more  than  trust  begets  trust.  An  enthusiastic 
teacher  has  always  an  enthusiastic  class.  It  is  a 
virtue  that  can  atone  for  a  thousand  shortcomings. 
If  teaching  is  the  art  of  awakening  what  is  dor- 
mant in  the  taught,  of  bringing  them  into  their 
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own.  of  throwing  open  the  portals  of  possibility, 
ill  thein,  then  nothing  will  help  you  to  accom- 
plish it  as  enthusiasm.  Your  greatest  gifts  to  the 
class  will  not  only  lack  lustre  but  lose  much  of  their 
value  if  they  are  not  given  with  the  generous  hand 
of  enthusiasm.  The  class  will  not  respond  to  you 
unless  you  manage  to  hypnotize  it  with  this  witch- 
ing wand.  The  most  brilliant  boy  becomes  a  dullard 
in  the  damping  presence  ot  the  dull  pedagogue. 
When  the  tender  plants  languish  and  wither  away 
in  the  scorching  hf^at  of  the  noon-day  sun,  the 
rain- bearing  clouds  suddenly  overcast  the  sky  and 
the  pent-up  waters  come  pouring  down  in  the  joy 

of  emancipation.  In  a  day  or  two,  lo !  all  the 
dying  vegetation  springs  into  life  with  wonderful 

swiftness  and  looks  on  the  best  of  worlds  smiling 
from  behind  their  folds  of  freshest  green.  The  en- 
thusiastic teacher  is  just  like  the  rain  to  a  drooping 
class.  Truly  is  enthusiasm  a  most  profitable  com- 
panionship and  the  pedagogic  pauper  will  find  him- 
self in  the  land  of  the  pagoda-tree  if  he  chooses  to 
befriend  this  beneficent  wizard. 

Unfailing  enthusiasm  is  the  only  source  of 
exhilaration  for  the  vast  fraternity  of  teactiers;  but 
that  gives  unlimited  scope  lor  enjoyment  without 
any  ill  eifects.  You  may  get  drunk  with  enthu- 
siasm and  be  the  ])etter  for  such  indulgence. 
The  present  writer  had  the  good  fortune  of  having 
been  the  student  of  one  whose  habit  it  was  to  be 
enthusiastic  to  a  fault  in  the  class-room.  An  un- 
accountable something  invariablj^  braced  him  up 
and  put  into  him  all  the  vim  and  vitality  in  the 
world  the  moment  he  faced  his  juvenile  audience. 
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The  lit  of  enthusiasm  was  not  a  momentary  thing. 
It  nevet'  evaporated  lil<:e  an  insincere  profession  of 
goodwill.  It  continued  to  rain  down  benedic- 
tions on  the  happy  class  in  a  prolonged  shower  of 
soft  and  sparkling  drops.  Even  if  the  earth  shoolv 
or  the  heavens  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  shower 
of  enthusiasm  went  on  with  its  sweet  ministrations. 
In  the  Ernakulam  College  Magazine  of  January 
1932, the  present  w-riter  concludes  his  sketch  of  this 
great  teacher  thus :  "But  the  archives  of  memory 
shall  not  cease  to  treasure  those  elevating  and  en* 
nobling  recollections  of  the  stern  principal,  distin- 
guished teacher  and  beloved  warden,  of  that  simple 
Englishman,  Mr.  F.  S.  Davies  the  popular  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  little  state  of  Cochin." 

Enthusiasm,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
assets  in  the  treasury  of  the  teacher's  wealth.  He 
who  has  it  not  is  not  made  for  a  teacher.  Let  him 
seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere  lest  he  should  become 
a  bore  to  himself  and  to  the  profession.  Teaching 
is  only  for  the  chosen  few. 

Put  enthusiasm  is  rarely  found  alone.  Soli- 
tude has  no  charms  for  it.  It  delights  in  company, 
especially  in  the  company  of  idealism.  One  may 
think  that  these  two  nearly  inseparable  qualities 
are  almost  identical.  But  they  can  be  sharply 
distinguished.  Enthusiasm  is  like  the  driving- 
wheel,  and  idealism  like  the  rail  over  which  the 
wheel  rolls.    The  one  does;  the  other  helps. 

The  term  idealism  is  often  used  with  an  im- 
plication of  unwholesomeness.    The  idealist,  not 
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infrequently,  becomes  a  taunt  to  his  acquaint- 
ances. He  is  looked  upon  as  a  dreamer  if  not  also 
as  a  drifter.  Such  critics  are  not,  however,  entire- 
ly unreasonable.  For  there  is  a  sort  of  idealism 
which  is  made  of  the  stuff  of  dreams.  To  forget 
the  hard  facts  of  life  and  to  live  in  an  Utopia  of 
self-hypnotism  is,  undoubtedly,  an  admirable 
feat  of  mental  gymnastics.  This  is  the  sort  of 
idealism  at  which  the  finger  of  scorn  rightly 
points. 

But  the  idealism  that  I  have  in  mind  is  not 
any  product  from  the  manufactory  of  hypnosis. 
That  idealism  is  the  result  of  a  correct  and  logical 
mode  of  thought.  It  is  that  aspect  of  our  attitude 
towards  life  which  refuses  to  be  daunted  by  the 
little  defeats  and  disappointments  of  life,  it  is  a 
habit  of  looking  forward,  an  aspiration  to  jump  ui) 
and  seize  the  bunch  of  grapes  instead  of  fatuously 
going  away  under  the  convenient  impression  that 
grapes  are  sour.  There  must  always  be  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler  than  what  we  have  to 
strive  for.  To  rest  in  contentment  is  to  vegetate 
like  a  frog  in  the  well.  It  is  the  suicide  of  the 
soul. 

If  idealism  is  absent,  the  stream  of  enthusi- 
asm would  be  lost  like  a  lone  river  in  the  arid  sands 
of  a  desert.  Without  idealism  the  teacher  can  do 
little  more  than  grope  like  a  blind  man  in  a  strange 
place.  Then  do  cares  and  worries,  failures  and  cen- 
sures prey  upon  him;  then  does  the  profession 
seem  to  him  like  a  prison-house,  like  a  iingerin.iJ: 
penance, 
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Closely  allied  to  enthusiasm  and  idealism  is 
the  capacity  to  be  optimistic.  Optimism  like 
mercy  is  not  strained.  It  is  a  fragrant  emanation 
from  a  noble  soul.  It  is  the  light  that  radiates 
from  the  right  sort  of  teacher.  Optimists  is  the 
habit  of  facing  things  with  a  perpetual  smile.  It 
IS  the  capacity  to  view  the  world  as  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse.  To  the  optimists  is  due  the  credit 
of  ttke  world  still  existing  and  progressing.  In  their 
absence  the  pessimists  would  have  run  a  sword 
through  the  heart  of  humanity  long  ago. 

Let  me  now  give  an  example  of  an  optimis- 
tic teacher.  In  my  diary  I  find  a  few  pages  devot- 
ed to  Mr.  T.,  This  able  schoolmaster  cast  a  spell 
on  me  when,  in  the  beginning  of  my  voyage  in 
life's  uncertain  sea,  I  happened  to  touch  at  the 
haven  whose  guardian  angel  he  then  was.  The  exu- 
berance of  my  admiration  expressed  itself  thus: 
"He  is  an  ocean  of  health,  an  emporium  of  optimism. 
His  face  glistens  with  cheerfulness.  His  eyes 
are  like  stars  shedding  a  flood  of  cheery  warmth  on 
all  persons  and  things.  He  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
converting  sadness  into  glee,  pains  into  pleasures, 
pathos  into  pastime.  He  always  espies  the  world 
emerging  from  a  sea  of  liquid  gold.  And  then  he 
exclaims  to  himself,  "Look !  how  beautiful  and 
grand!"  He  is  passionately  attached  to  the  bright 
side  of  life  and  obstinately  blind  to  its  seamy  side. 
Humanity  has  no  business  to  be  sad  ;  neither  has  it 
any  to  suffer.  If  it  does,  it  must  be  whipped  into 
a  sense  of  its  duty  to  be  happpy  and  gay.  He  sub- 
limely forgets  the  cup  of  deatli,  and  sends  forth  an 
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invitation  to  all  to  sit  at  tlie  feast  of  life.  He  would 
pernait  no  sword  ot"  Damocles  to  mar  your  present 
enjoyment.  There  is  no  better  exorcist  of  phan- 
toms and  fears,  of  doubts  and  misgivings,  of  bogeys 
and  the  blues  than  Mr.  T.,  The  sun  shines  at  mid- 
night if  he  chooses  to  walk  the  earth  at  that  un- 
natural hour. 

"Are  you,  unsuspecting  wayfarer,  a  hater  of 
optimism  ?  Do  you  really  want  to  be  sad  ?  Then, 
I  pray  you,  do  take  this  piece  of  advice.  There 
comes  Mr.  T-,  casting  his  spell  far  on  the  right  and 
far  on  the  left  of  him.  Go,  hide  in  some  corner 
and  save  yourself. 

"It  is  this  remarkable  capacity  of  his  to  be 
happy  and  inspire  happiness  in  others  that  makes 
him  eminently  fit  to  preside  over  any  educational 
institution  however  big  or  high.  He  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  his  pupils  a  plunge-bath  in  sparkling 
sanguineness  and  to  dress  them  in  the  silken  fab- 
ric of  smiles.  He  walks  into  his  class  on  optimis- 
tic stilts.  He  does  his  lessons  tricked  out  in  bright 
views.  If  he  suspects  the  least  gloom  anywhere 
near  him,  he  lays  about  him  so  violently  teaching 
that  doleful  impersonation  a  warning  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  forget.  ' 

If  examples  like  that  of  Mr.  T.,  are  found 
ineffective  in  any  case  of  pedagogic  pessimism,  the 
following  recipe  can  be  tried.  You  may  laugh  the 
remedy  out  of  court,    Ij/mgh,  if  you  please. 

Look  at  your  face  in  the  mirror,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  try  to  laugh.  Perhaps 
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you  may  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  g:et  into 
the  way  of  doina^  it.  But  do  lauo^h,  make  shift 
to  laugii,  artificially,  by  hook  or  by  crook-  A 
tea  minutes^  at  this  exercise  every  day  is  certainly 
not  an  extravagance.  The  thing  will  teach  you  to 
wear  a  smile  on  your  lips.  Maybe,  in  the 
beginning  one  does  not  get  t*^  anything  better 
than  a  mere  make-believe,  but  in  course  of 
time  like  Hamlet's  madness,  the  simulated 
optimism  will  like  you  too  much  to  part  with 
you.  A  little  insincerity  at  the  beginning  is  cer- 
tainly pardonable  in  this  all-important  matter  of 
evolving  into  an  optimistic  teacher.  For  pessi- 
mism in  him  is  a  fatal  foreign  matter  which  must 
be  expelled  at  all  costs.  It  makes  you  bored,  puffy- 
eyed,  discontented,  old-looking,  a  mere  mechanic 
labouring  in  the  slough  of  routine  duties  which 
are  sure  to  kill  you  literally  and  to  smother  a  good 
many  of  the  fine  intellectual  possibilities  of  your 
pupils  In  fact,  deadlier  than  pessimism  there  are 
few  ills  to  which  the  teaching  profession  is  likely 
to  fall  a  prey. 

Pessimism  leads  to  perdition.  Optimism  is 
the  royal  road  to  paradise. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps,  a  better  pres- 
cription for  cases  of  chronic  melancholy  in  the 
schoolworld.  To  give  it  a  way  for  no  consideration 
would  seem  to  be  a  gross  under- valuation  of  its 
worth.  But  if  we  are  not  deaf  to  the  pathetic  cries 
of  suffering  schoolmasters,  we  shall  never  think 
of  withholding  its  benefits.  Here,  therefore,  it  is, 
absolutely  gratis :    ''Leave  the  Profession  T 
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Now  I  owe  ail  apology  to  the  kind  i-eader  for 
keeping  him  so  long  at  this  topic.  Let  me  assure 
him  that  I  ventured  to  do  it  not  because  I  love  him 
less  but  1  honour  optimism  more.  Enthusiasm, 
idealism  and  optimism  are,  as  it  were,  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  the  Trinity — of  whom,  undoubted- 
ly, the  last  named  is  the  Father. 

The  fourth  pillar  of  pedagogy  is  patience. 
Many  may  not  like  the  word.  Its  genesis  is  bad. 
There  is  something  of  the  ass  in  it.  But  democra- 
tic man  need  have  no  scruples  in  extending  the 
right  hand  of  fellow^ship  to  the  humble  and  the 
lowly.  Nowhere  else  is  patience  in  such  demand 
as  in  the  class-room.  The  teacher  has  to  learn 
more  to  wait  than  to  labour.  He  is  like  the  farmer 
who  has  to  watch  and  wait,  allowing  Nature  to 
work  her  mysterious  purposes,  allowing  time  to 
mellow  the  fruits  of  his  efforts.  The  impatient 
farmer  will  chafe  in  vain  against  an  arrangement 
of  things  which  he  can  do  little  to  alter.  Instead 
of  fostering  the  ripening  crop  he  will  fret  and  harm 
himself  and  perhaps  the  approaching  harvest  too. 
The  impatient  teacher  even  more  than  the  impati- 
ent farmer  damages  himself  and  his  pupils- 

The  absence  of  patience  argues  the  presence 
of  precipitous  mental  ups  and  downs.  It  is  a  sign 
of  temper.  The  impatient  teacher  is  an  angry 
teacher  which  is  an  amusing  anachronism  in  the 
schoolworid.  He  is  more  a  laughing-stock  than 
an  instrument  of  instruction-  He  must  be  sent  to 
the  museum  of  pedagogic  antiquities. 
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The  present  writer  has  known  several  inter- 
esting types  of  such  anachronisms.  Bad  temper 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a  cei'tain  means  ot 
engendering  mischief  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Mr.  B.,  was  an  excellent  man,  an  amiable 
friend  and  a  well-informed  teacher  to  boot.  But 
he  oftener  fought  with  his  pupils  than  taught  them. 
Never  did  he  fail  to  advertise  his  anger  and  never 
did  his  pupils  grudge  to  patronise  him  with  their 
generous  custoUi.  One  fine  day  the  angry  teacher 
slapped  a  brave  boy  in  the  face  for  the  agreeable 
reason  that  he  lost  his  temper  much  more  than  the 
oifending  pupil  had  given  cause  for.  The  brave 
little  boy  turned  on  him  fiercely.  But  the  teacher 
hit  out  and  hit  effectively,  with  the  result  that  a 
scuffle  ensued  between  the  solitary  pedagogue  on 
one  side,  and  the  amiable  class  on  the  other.  The 
valiant  schoolmaster  stood  at  bay  with  a  stout 
heart  flourishing  his  pointer  frightfully. 

In  this  case  the  teacher  in  question  had  the 
saving  grace  of  being  as  brave  as  his  homuncidus 
adversaries.  The  headmaster  was  really  happy  to 
witness  this  exhibition  of  pedagogic  heroism.  But 
such  teachers  are  but  one  in  a  hundred.  The 
majority  of  those  carrying  temper  in  their  hands 
know  more  of  retreats  than  of  victories.  Anger 
often  shows  the  absence  of  heart-  Patience  is, 
indeed,  the  safety-valve  of  the  teacher's  profession, 
Lack  of  it  may  land  us  in  a  padded  cell- 

Next  to  patience  is  the  pillar  of  eloquence. 
When  I  vvas  quite  a  novice  in  this  line  two  things 
wsat  heavier  than  anything  else  on  my  heart.  They 
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were  the  valuation  of  composition  exercises  and 
examination  papers,  and  the  periodic  visits  of  the 
inspecting  officers.  The  first  deprived  me  of  half 
my  life  and  the  second  of  all  my  joy.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  inspector  wanted  to  see  me  teaching 
and  helped  me  so  far  as  to  place  a  poem  in  ray 
hands  for  that  purpose-  It  was  a  short  one  con- 
veying a  mystic  meaning  if  it  conveyed  anything 
at  all-  It  was  one  of  the  cryptic  utterances  of 
a  mystic  poet. 

I  was  not  sure  of  its  meaning  at  all.  But 
I  had  not  the  courcige  to  confess  my  ignorance 
then.  So  I  read  the  poem  on  a  pretence  of  omni- 
science and  explained  its  meaning  with  a  brave  show 
of  erudite  eloquence.  The  shrewd  inspector  found 
me  out.  Fortunately  for  me  his  geniality  out- 
weighed his  shrewdness  and  he  went  away  with 
a  reassuring  smile-  Two  months  hence  my  head- 
master handed  over  to  me  a  true  copy  of  the  ins- 
pector's injunction.  It  ran :  'Talking  is  not  teach- 
ing.' As  I  was  opening  the  memo  my  heart  went 
pit-a-pat,  for  I  feared  that  the  inspector  had  thrown 
me  over  to  the  wolf  of  public  ridicule  by  exposing 
my  colossal  ignorance.  My  heart  went  out  to  him 
in  sincere  thankfulness  for  his  mild  admonition. 

I  have  since  come  to  know  that  talking  is  not 
leaching.  I  have  since  come  to  know  that  none  the 
less  the  ability  to  talk  well,  fluently  and  gracefully, 
is  one  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 

The  teacher  must  be  eloquent  on  occasion. 
A  languorous  class  can  be  got  out  of  its  shell  only 
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by  the  gentle  advances  of  sweet  eloquence.  A  good 
Btory  well  told  or  an  entertainino;  anecdote  well 
described  is  a  stimulant  mixture  to  a  class  in  a 
fainting  tit.  Eloquence  is  the  proper  outlet  to  wit, 
wisdom  and  knowledge-  The  ability  to  hold  a  class 
in  tlie  spell  of  a  half-hour  conversation  is  a  sup- 
reme merit  to  acquire  which  no  amount  of  sacrifice 
\vill  be  too  much. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  eloquence,  the  florid, 
impassioned  sort  of  the  teacher  of  high-strung  ner- 
ves and  the  steady,  simple,  significant  flow  of  Inm 
who  does  not  allow  his  sentiments  to  play  tricks 
with  his  re^ison.  The  former  kind  of  eloquence 
passes  like  a  storm  over  the  heads  of  the  young  ones 
overwhelming  tliem  with  its  magnitude  or  fright- 
ening them  with  its  ominous  vagueness.  In  either 
case  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  hut  makes  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  muddy  and  unsettled.  The 
other  sort  comes  handy  when  interest  is  waning 
or  the  signs  of  fatigue  and  dullness  begin  to  ap- 
pear. Further,  for  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects, 
especially  what  are  called  the  language  subjects, 
this  kind  of  eloquence  is  an  imperative  need.  En- 
glish and  history,  for  example,  are  certain  to  be- 
coma  dryasdust  in  the  hands  of  one  who  hasn't 
the  graces  ot  eloquent  and  effective  speech  The 
teaching  of  language  or  of  any  subject  in  which 
language  plays  an  important  part  will  succeed  only 
in  the  magic  setting  of  the  spoken  word. 

But  the  pillar  of  silence  must  be  in  close 
proximity  to  that  of  eloquence.  The  amenities  of  the 
latter  are  at  their  best  when  they  are  accompanied 
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by  the  subdued  adornments  of  the  former.  The 
stream  of  eloquence  must  flow  through  the  land 
of  silence. 

A  twaddling  teacher  makes  a  twittering  class. 
The  chatterbox  teacher  opens  the  Pandora-box  of 
a  pedagogue's  troubles.  I  knew  a  certain  teacher 
who  never  shut  his  mouth  for  once  in  his  life  in  the 
class-room.  His  students  who  knew  well  the  old 
adage,  "Example  is  better  than  precept,"  followed 
his  example  with  meticulous  regard  and  ignored 
his  precept  of  "Silence,  please!  Silence,  please!" 
with  an  air  of  saintly  detachment  So  the  flood- 
tide  of  noise  swelled  up,  and  above  the  tumult  could 
be  heard  the  hoarse  and  heavenward  ascending 
appeal  of  "Silence,  please  !•" 

"A  noisy  teacher  makes  a  noisy  class."  One 
may  hesitate  to  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  this  theo- 
rem. But  its  converse  is  undoubtedly  true.  A 
fiilent  teacher  makes  a  sileni  class.  For  silence  is 
more  catching  than  enthusiasm.  Tl^e  silent  tea- 
cher is  the  steady  teacher.  He  makes  no  fuss  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  does  them  well 
and  not  talk  himself  hoarse.  Numberless  are  the 
pedagogic  lapses  caused  by  the  tendency  to  overdo 
talk.  Whenever  I  indulge  in  this  noisy  intemper- 
ance, that  inspectorial  anathema  of  "Talking  is  not 
teaching"  suddenly  rises  to  the  surface  of  my  con- 
sciousness pointing  its  minatory  forefinger  at  me. 
Then  do  I  instantaneously  sink  into  the  stillness 
of  silence ! 

The  history  of  silence  is  perhaps  interesting. 
Here  is  the  outlide  of  it.    When,  in  the  beginning, 
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God  made  man,  he  also  made  a  host  of  temptations 
to  try  him.  The  tongue  was  the  worst,  tlie  most 
potent  of  them  all.  And  man  has  been  show- 
ing obsequious  loyalty  to  this  voluble  majesty 
since  the  day  of  his  creation  thus  proclaiming  his 
unfitness  to  be  man.  The  gigantic  volume  of  vapid 
words  is  still  swelling  up.  And  across  the  conti- 
nent of  long  centuries  flows  the  Amazon  of  man's 
talk  ever  broadening  and  often  over  boisterous 
X'apids.  Poor  silence  is  crouching  in  the  corner  at 
the  rising  swell  of  this  mighty  garrulity. 

Indeed  silence  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  But 
the  wise  teacher  will  not  let  its  uses  rust  out.  In 
the  class-room  one  can  work  wonders  with  a  judi- 
cious mingling  of  eloquence  and  silence.  Word- 
weariness  is  soonest  overcome  in  a  linguistic  va- 
cuum. When  the  ear  is  eager  to  hear  and  the  ton- 
gue is  longing  to  utter,  then  is  the  time  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  talk  and  make  it  the  channel  of 
instruction. 

The  unduly  silent  teacher  is  an  overdone 
virtue;  the  talkative  teacher  is  an  exaggerated 
vice.  However,  let  me  give  as  good  as  I  got  by 
repeating  what  so  often  haunts  me.  "Talking  is 
not  teaching.'" 

The  last  pillar  of  pedagogy  is  love.  But  it 
is  not  the  least,  be  assured  it  is  not.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  the  pillar  of  gold  in  the  palace  of  peda- 
gogy. The  school  must  be  lighted  up  by  the  lamp 
of  love  so  that  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
may  bask  together  in  its  shine.  A  loveless  school 
is  a  god-torsaken  place,  an  accursed  spot  wherein 
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the  tenciev  plant  of  childhood  will  surely  wither 
away. 

The  teacher  on  whoai  love  never  ceases  to 
play  is,  like  a  thing  of  beaiity,  a  joy  for  ever.  If  he 
lacks  the  beatitude  of  love,  he  lacks  all  and  is  unfit- 
Love  will  cover  a  multitude  ot  shortcomings  and 
sins  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  all  professions 
there  are  a  few  Pindaris  carrying  their  nefarious 
trade  in  nooks  and  corners.  The  Pin^laris  of  our 
profession  are  those  who  cannot  love  and  know 
not  what  it  is  to  love  children. 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  the  art  of  lov- 
ing, for  love  is  the  only  key  to  the  wondrous  king- 
dom of  childhood.  What  better  objects  are  there 
than  these  living  little  poems,  these  growing,  enti- 
cing romances  prosaically  called  children  to  lov-e 
and  to  die  for?  Surely  most  unemotional  is  he  in 
whom  innocent  pretty  children  fail  to  kindle  the 
divine  spark  of  love.  And  we  must  love  them  dis- 
interestedly, whole-heartedly,  religiously.  You  can- 
not live  on  a  capital  of  pretence  in  this  matter. 
None  are  so  shrewd  as  children  and  they  find  out 
those  wdio  love  them  with  unerring  intuition.  If 
vou  are  a  humbug,  they  will  scratch  your  hypocri- 
tical skin  and  exhibit  to  view  the  sawdust  that 
you  have  been  concealing.  Do  not  play  tricks 
with  children  when  it  is  a  question  of  loving  them 
and  deserving  their  love. 

The  medical  profession  in  this  respect  is 
nearer  to  the  teaching  profession  than  any  other 
calling.  Both  have  to  be  run  on  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  love.    That  is  why  these  two  professions 
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are  becoming  more  and  more  the  monopoly  of 
women.  The  charms  of  love  have  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  softer  sex  much  more  than  to  their 
rougher  brothers.  Women  are  infinitely  more 
liberal  in  the  dispensation  of  love,  for  they  are 
more  richly  endowed.  They  undoubtedly  make 
better  teachers  than  men. 

The  art  of  nursing  sits  very  clumsily  on 
men.  It  sprawls  on  them.  Women  doctors  make 
a  surer  appeal  to  the  patients'  confidence  than 
their  masculine  partners.  Womanhood  in  short  is 
the  treasure-house  of  love  and  service. 

To  conclude.  The  crying  need  of  the  day  is 
to  train  more  and  more  women  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  Their  role  is  to  make  into  men  the 
babies  they  bear.  And,  enthusiasm,  idealism,  opti- 
mism, patience,  eloquence,silenc(%  love,  where  shall 
we  seek  them  but  in  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
blooniing  womanhood  and  loving  motherhood ! 
Women,  not  enthusiasm,  idealism,  optimism,  pati- 
ence, eloquence,  silenoe,  love  are  the  true  pillars  of 
pedagogy. 
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HI.   THE  MEW  EDUCATION. 


HE  teacher  hat:  began  to  ihiiik.  No  longer 
does  the  profession  look  upon  placid  contentment  as 
virtue.  Vague  misgivings  have  begun  to  haunt  the 
teacher's  breast. No  longer  is  he  the  dupe  of  methods 
or  the  doll  of  authority.  He  is  fast  developing  into 
an  organism  capable  of  originality,  initiative  and 
enterprise.  He  has  begun  to  look  ahead  and  to 
sense  the  dim  outlines  of  the  future.  No  more 
does  the  past  hold  him  in  reverential  awe.  The 
flaming  spirit  of  scepticism  has  entered  his  soul 
and  therefore  is  he  rousing  himself  to  an  unusual 
intensity  of  existence. 

A  host  of  insistent  questions  are  in  his  mind 
and  demand  urgent  solution.  What  is  education? 
What  is  its  aim  ?  Can  teaching  be  made  less  gall- 
ing to  teachers  and  pupils  ?  Is  it  possible  to  make 
learning  a  little  more  pleasant  and  fruitful  to  the 
learners  ?  Is  there  a  way  to  reduce  that  huge 
amount  of  wasted  energy  which  our  present  edu- 
cational system  involves?  So  on  and  so  forth. 
Perhaps  the  most  insistent  of  all  are  the  questions 
regarding  the  correlative  art  of  teaching  and 
learning.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  saying, 
namely,  one  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water  but  ten 
cannot  make  him  drink-  Learning  is  a  process 
possible  only  within  the  charmed  circle  «>f  interest, 
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No  amount  of  nagging  or  driving,  teaching  or 
coacliing  wil]  stimulate  an  adequate  response  in 
the  pupil  unless  the  gateway  to  his  mind  is  open 
to  the  teacher's  influence.  If  it  is  closed,  no  art  in 
the  armoury  of  his  skill  can  do  it  any  good.  He  may 
rush  its  gates  and  injure  its  mechanism  for  ever. 
This  unhappily  is  what  often  happens.  Therefore 
tlie  teacher's  eftort  at  teaching  is  often  not  only 
wasted  but  is  also  tending  to  waste  budding  possi- 
bilities. That  is  whj^  the  question  of  harmonising 
the  dual  art  of  teaching  and  learning  cannot  be 
left  unsolved  a  moment  longer  if  we  can  help  it. 

The  mind  of  the  child  is  a  ci'otchety  complex. 
Very  often  it  successfully  resists  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  pedagogy  and  (;hooses  for  itself  the  objects 
on  which  it  shall  lavish  its  love.  While  the  teach- 
er tries  with  sedulous  care  to  givj  the  child  an 
acquaintance  with  elementary  mathematics  it 
sometimes  so  happens  that  the  latter  has  elected  to 
go  in  quest  of  a  fairyland  where  its  hungry  imagi- 
nation finds  a  plentiful  fare  to  appease  its  appetite. 
The  result  is  an  intractable  inattention  at  which 
the  teacher  frets  and  chafes  in  vain.  Artificialities, 
however  scientific  and  methodical,  cannot  triumph 
as  against  Nature.  If  and  when  repression  be- 
comes too  strong  for  her,  she  does  indeed 
surrender  her  charge,  not  however  in  a  healthy 
state  but  bent  and  crushed  beyond  the  limits  of 
recovery.  The  perfectly  obedient  child  listening 
in  dead  docility  to  the  teacher  may  pass  his 
examinations  and  earn  his  certificates,  but  is 
more  likely  than  nut  to  prove  too  weak  to  withstand 
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the  surprises  and  escape  the  ruses  of  life.  Most 
likely  he  has  all  the  deficiencies  of  a  repressed  mind. 

How  much  idiocy  and  imbecility  in  our  edu- 
cated youths  are  due  to  the  teacher's  over-solici- 
tude for  them  is  a  question  worth  investigating. 
For  there  is  a  good  deal  of  them  to  be  accounted 
for  after  heredity,  environment,  home  influence, 
climatic  influence  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are  given 
their  due.  There  is  surely  something  rotten  in 
the  noblest  of  the  professions.  The  sensitive  nostrils 
of  the  more  gifted  among  teachers  are  able  to  smell 
this  rotten  something  even  at  a  good  distance.  They 
exclaim:  'We  have  discovered  it, it  stinks,  it  isForce-' 
It  is  more  than  a  decade  since  Dr.  Montessorie  be- 
gan to  evangelize  the  profession  to  her  gospel  of 
freedom.  The  Montessorie  Method,  otherwise  called 
auto-education  has  already  made  extensive  and 
enduring  conquest  in  several  countries.  She  insists 
OR  psychic  development  and  seeks  it  through 
channels  of  freedom.  In  her  school  there  are  no 
time-tables,  set-lessons  or  classes.  Each  child  is 
allowed  to  do  what  for  the  time  being  pleases  him 
best.  The  natural  ebb  and  flow  of  interest  is  never 
interfered  with.  The  pace  of  progress  is  never 
forced-  The  pupils  are  not  artificially  stuffed  with 
information  and  required  to  disgorge  it  at  the 
examination  desk.  The  only  inducement  to  work 
is  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  and  getting  things 
right.  In  a  word  Freedom  is  the  spell  with  which 
Dr.  Montessorie  has  wrought  her  wonders.  This 
New  Education  of  the  gifted  Italian  lady  is  not  any- 
thing that  runs  to-day  the  gauntlet  of  controversy. 
It   has  been  placed  on  the   statute-book  of  the 
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profession  and  he  who  takes  the  pains  to  look  it  up 
there  will  be  inspired  to  a  new  attitude  towards  his 
work.  If  teachers  would  only  hearken  to  Maria 
Montessorie's  call,  they  would  be  saving  themselves 
from  the  thraldom  of  misdirected  effort  and  their 
pupils  from  the  boredom  of  unappreciated  edifica- 
tion. 

The  great  thing  in  education  is  freedom. 
All  goes  if  freedom  goes.  The  Dalton  plan  or  the 
great  educational  achievement  of  the  American 
educationist  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst  inaugurated  at 
Dalton,  Massachusetts,  is  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
Montessorie  method.  Freedom  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  plan — freedom  for  the  individual  to 
develop  on  lines  of  natural  aptitudes  at  his  or  her 
rate  of  speed.  The  pace  of  development  is  not  forced  ; 

its  character  is  not  preordained.  The  plan  is  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  time-table  and  the  class- 
system  both  of  which  it  has  demolished.  Every- 
body knows  that  they  formed  the  essence  of  the 
educational    philosophy   of  the  pre-Dalton  days. 

Says  Dr.  Nunn  "  the  time-table  originated  in 

the  assumption  that  the  teacher  should  dictate 
what  his  pupils  are  to  do  at  every  hour  of  their 
school  lives,  and  the  class-system  in  the  belief  that 
he  may  ignore  the  varied  modes  and  rates  of  move- 
ment which  distinguish  one  mind  from  another, 
and  may  treat  five  and  twenty  minds  (or  a  hundred) 
as  if  they  were  one."  These  absurd  assumptions 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  torture  our  children 
wherever  the  Dalton  plan  is  adopted.  Each  one 
chooses  for  himself  or  herself  the  work  to  be  done 
at  a  given  hour  and  takes  his  or  her  own  time  to 
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do  it.  The  system  of  teaching  a  certain  set  of 
pupils  a  certain  something  at  a  certain  hour,  willy- 
nilly,  is  the  stupidity  against  which  the  Dalton 
plan  has  successfully  rehelled.  The  old  education 
was  one  of  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
docility  on  that  of  pupils.  The  new  education 
reverses  the  position  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  is  no  teaching  of  the  so-called  orthodox  type. 
Teachers  are  but  guides  to  the  students  in  their 
wanderings  through  the  wonderful  realm  of  know- 
ledge. They  no  more  do  the  ivandering  itself  for 
them.  Pupils  learn  for  themselves.  The  day  of 
nagging  and  stuffing  are  gone.  The  practice  of 
bottling  up  information  and  pouring  it  into  pupils, 
thus  killing  all  possibilities  of  natural  appetite  and 
assimilation,  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  perfect 
scandal.  The  profession  has  happily  ceased  to  cry 
hosanna  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  "crunch  it 
in,  cram  it  in  ;  children's  heads  are  hollow." 

The  following  passage  quoted  in  "The  Dalton 
Plan"  by  Miss  Park  hurst  from  Edgar  James  Swift's 
book  "Mind  in  the  Making"  admirably  sums  up 
the  essentials  of  the  New  Education  and  contains 
at  the  same  time  an  irrefutable  criticism  of  the 
Didactic  Method. 

"  The  rational  method  is  to  work  luith  the 
students,  inspiring  them  with  longing  to  delve  into 
things  for  themselves  and  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  fund  of  knowledge,  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  clarified  in  the  recitation.*  The  didactic 
method  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  still  domi- 
nates our  schools,though  the  conditions  that  made  it 
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serviceable  have  long  since  passed.  Mental  expan- 
sion of  the  teachers  themselves  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards removing  this  medigeval  debris.  They  will  then 
investigate  their  pupils,  the  schoolroom  ivill  become 
an  educational  laboratory,  and  activity  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  manual  training  department.  The 
influence  of  suggestion  through  environment  has 
never  received  its  proper  recognition  in  education- 
Teachers  want  to  play  a  too  conspicuous  part  in 
the  mentations  of  the  pupils.  But  the  educator  is 
limited,  in  the  ends  he  may  pre-elect,  by  the  com- 
plexity of  human  life.  ''Tlie  ve7ij  child  ivhose  qua- 
lities he  disapproves  of  may  be  the  germ  of  a  man 
much  beyond  his  own  mental  reach.'' 

Education  according  to  the  Dalton  plan  is  a 
method  of  individual  work.  Instead  of  class-rooms 
in  which  several  subjects  are  taught  we  have  la- 
boratories for  every  subject  in  which  to  learn  it. 
Attached  to  each  laboratory  is  a  specialist  in  the 
subject  which  it  represents.  This  person  gives  the 
minimum  guidance  to  those  who  enter  this  parti- 
cular laboratory.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  the 
history  laboratory.  It  has  source  books,  text 
books,  maps,  historical  relics  etc.,  etc.  All  who  are 
inclined  to  pursue  the  study  of  history  on  a  certain 
day  will  come  to  this  lab,  on  that  day.  They  may 
include  pupils  from  all  the  forms.  Each  one  has  a 
contract-job  in  history  to  be  done  in  a  given  time, 
the  nature  and  amount  of  which  will  depend  upon 
the  form  to  which  he  or  she  belongs.  Each  is  free 
to  enter  the  laboratory  or  leave  it  at  any  time. 
Therefore  the  question  of  discipline  seldom  arises. 
Likewise  assignments  of  w<)i'k  in  every  subject  in 
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the  curriculum  are  given  to  everyone-  "Though 
dispensed  with  above  middle  school  the  younger, 
children  are  expected  to  sign  a  definite  contract 
which  is  returned  to  him  as  soon  as  the  job  is 
completed. 

I — ,  pupil  of — standard  (form),  contract  to  do 
the — assignments. 

Date  and  signature — . 
As  every  month  of  the  year  has  its  own  appointed 
task,  a  contract  job  for  any  one  form  comprises  a 
whole  month's  work." 

The  Dalton  plan  does  not  abolish  the  exa- 
mination. Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
is  the  usual  annual  examination  on  the  results  of 
which  promotions  are  made.  In  the  year  1923,  the 
Dalton  plan  was  introduced  as  an  experiment  into 
the  Tiffin  Boys'  School,  Kingston-on-Thames.  The 
result  of  the  year's  work  as  revealed  in  the 
London  Matriculation  and  General  School  Exa- 
mination is  available. 

"There  were  fifty-five  boys  presented  for  the 
examination  in  1923,  as  compared  with  fifty-seven 
in  1922  and  fifty-six  in  1921,  and  the  following  table 
shows  at  a  glance  the  percentages  of  results  in  the 
three  years : — 


Subject. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

English 

...61 

79 

80 

History 

...74 

69 

83 

Geography 

...60 

48 

53 

Written  French 

...37 

80 

22 

Oral  French 

...29 

82 

74 
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Subject.  1921 


1922 
25 
69 
82 
49 
64 
71 
61 


1923 
60 
75 
9.3 
67 
64 
68 
68 


-Written  German  ...  9 

Oral  German  ...45 

Arithmetic  ..  76 

Matiaematics  ...59 

Heat  ...25 

Electricity  ...  * 

Chemistry  ...59 
Number  reaching  distinction 


standard  ...35 


48 


56 


The  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Indeed,  the  Dalton  plan  has  rung  the  knell 
of  the  inane  old  methods  of  educating  the  young. 
The  crying  need  of  the  day  is  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  our  growing  little  ones.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  we  in  India  are  still  clinging  to  the 
wrecks  of  an  old  order.  Our  educational  system  is 
uninspiring,  lifeless,  wooden.  The  dead  weight  of 
routine  smothers  alike  our  ideals  and  the  ideals  of 
those  whom  we  seek  to  educate.  Our  attitude  to- 
wards examinations  is  pathological.  Oar  copy-book 
maxims  and  our  bookish  methods  only  help  us  to 
widen  the  gulf  between  education  and  life.  We 
are  in  the  clutches  of  a  madness  whose  evil  is  in- 
calculable because  it  is  methodical.  It  is  time 
that  we  purged  our  education  of  irrationalities, 
rules  of  force  and  red-tat)isLi-i.  It  is  time  that 
we  ceased  regarding  things  through  the  wrong 
end  of  the  telescope.  Look  at  the  skidding  machi- 
nery of  our  education  and  at  this  beautiful  system 

*"  In  1921  the  paper  in  gone-'al  physics  vvfts  l.akon  in^tej^il  of 
two  separate  papers." 
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sketched  in  the  inimitable  pencilling  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells. 

"Every  Utopian  child  is  taught  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  possibilities  and  directed  to  the 
work  that  is  indicated  by  its  desires  and  capacity.lt 
is  born  well.  It  is  born  of  perfectly  healthy  parents; 
its  mother  has  chosen  to  bear  it  after  due  thought 
and  preparation.  It  grows  up  under  perfectly 
healthy  conditions ;  its  natural  impulses  to  play 
and  learn  are  gratified  by  the  subtlest  educational 
methods;  hands,  eyes  and  limbs  are  given  every 
opportunity  of  training  and  growth;  it  learns  to 
draw,  write,  express  itself,  use  a  great  variety  of 
symbols  to  assist  and  extend  its  thought.  Kind- 
ness and  civility  become  ingrained  habits, 
for  all  about  it  are  kind'  and  civil.  And  in 
particular  the  growth  ot  its  imagination  is  watched 
and  encouraged.  It  learns  the  wonderful  his- 
tory of  its  world  and   its  race,  how  man  has 

struggled  and  still  struggles  out  of  his  ea1:'rier 
animal  uarrowness  and  egotism  towards  an 
empire  over  being  that  is  still  but  faintly  appre- 
hended through  dense  veils  of  ignorance.  All  its 
desires  are  made  fine  ;  it  learns  from  poetry,  from 
example  and  the  love  of  those  about  it,  to  lose  its 
solicitude  for  itself  in  love  ;  its  sexual  passions 
are  turned  against  its  selfishness,  its  curiosity 
flowers  into  scientific  passion,  its  combativeness 
is  set  to  fight  disorder,  its  inherent  pride  and 
ambition  are  directed  towards  an  honourable  share 
in  the  common  achievement.  It  goes  to  the  work 
that  attracts  it  and  choses  what  it  will  do. 
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 Utopia  has  no  parliament,  no  politics^ 

ho  private  wealth,  no  business  competition,  no 
police  nor  prisons,  no  lunatics,  no  defectives  nor 
cripples,  and  it  has  none  of  these  things  because  it 
has  schools  and  teachers  who  are  all  that  schools 
and  teachers  can  be-  Politics,  trade  and  competi- 
tion are  the  methods  of  adjustment  of  a  crude 
society.  Such  methods  of  adjustment  have  been 
laid  aside  in  Utopia  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  There  is  no  rule  nor  government  needed 
by  adult  Utopians  because  all  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment they  need  they  have  had  in  childhood  and 
youth. 

"Said  Lion  (a  citizen  of  Utopia) :  "  Our  edu- 
cation    our  Govern/neni.'"''' 

When  will  our  education  be  our  government  ? 


*  Men  like  Gods  by  H.  G.  Wells.  1923. 
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(yi^EACHERS  do  not  generally  advertise 
themselves  very  much.  Indeed,  they  are  often 
blan)ed  for  being  too  modest  by  people  who  know 
how  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Theoretically  the 
teacher  is  an  important  individual  in  society.  One 
will  often  hear  it  said  that  the  teacher  is  he  who 
weaves  the  web  of  the  future,  and  that  his  services 
to  mankind  are  incalculable.  But  practically  he  is 
a  cipher  engaged  in  an  altogether  unenviable  pro- 
fession. There  is  undoubtedly  a  sad  lack  of  enter- 
prise on  his  part  and  much  of  the  condescending 
attitude  of  the  public  towards  him  can  be  account- 
ed for  owing  to  this  fault.  Whatever  be  the  causes, 
its  consequences  are  unmistakable.  Here  is  a  bit 
of  biography  which  many  might  claim  as  their 
own. 

"  I  entered  upon  my  profession  full  of  hope, 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  work  before  me.  I 
toolishly  fancied  that  I  would  prove  an  acquisition 
to  the  profession  and  was  proud  of  my  position. 
But  alas!  how  soon  is  youthful  idealism  blasted  in 
the  furnace  of  the  hard  facts  of  life.  My  wiser 
colleagues,  ere  long,  cast  a  damp  on  my  overflowing 
enthusiasm.  The  atmosphere  was  chill  and  unin- 
spiring. The  department  made  me  a  machine  while 
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I  sought  to  humanize  the  department  The  fountain 
of  love  dried  up  within  me.    Now  I  vegetate  !" 

A  teacher,  above  all,  must  be  an  enthusiast 
to  his  finger-tips.    Otherwise  no  amount  of  train- 
ing, no  amount  of  goading  can  make  him  what  he 
ought  to  be.    He  must  be  inspiring  to  be  anything 
tiiore  than  a  mere  pretender.    The  moment  the 
stream  of  enthusiasm,  inspiration  and  love  within 
him  is  dammed, he  becomes  useless.  But,  unhappily 
good  teachers  are  the  exception.    The  majority  do 
no  more  than  keep  up  a  pretence  and  drag  out  an 
existence  which  has  few  prospects  to  cheer  them. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  teacher  of  the  present 
day  comes  in  for  pity  rather  than  praise,  sympathy 
rather  than  respect,  negligence  rather  than  recog- 
nition- 
While,  therefore,  the  teachers  are  passing 
down  a  plane  of  mental  and  material  degradation, 
the  pupils  are  steadily  and  unmistakably  marching 
along  a  dangerous  road.    A  decade  or  two  ago  the 
Indian  school-boy  was  the  emblem  of  obedience. 
He  venerated  his  teacher  almost  as  his  god.  He 
was  studious,  submissive  and  attentive.  The  words 
of  the  teacher  fell  on  listening  ears  and,  therefore, 
they  were  effective.    He  rarely  failed  to  inspire 
confidence  because  pupils,  who  always  saw  him  in 
the  misty  heights  of  wisdom,  were  willing  to  be 
inspired-    In  fact  the  school-boy  of  that  day  was  a 
healthy  combination  of  docility  and  diligence,  of  a 
level-headedness  and  a  chiselled  temperament  that 
are  seldom  seen  to-day. 
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But  the  Great  War  has  changed  all  this.  It 
has  opened  up  new  vistas  and  closed  the  old  ones. 
Boys  as  well  as  men  have  now  begun  to  see  visions 
and  to  dream  dreams,  the  significance  of  which 
they  do  not  understand.  The  school-boy  is  no 
more  the  pliable  material  that  he  once  was.  To- 
day he  is  a  little  revolutionary  kicking  at  the  tra- 
ditions that  encumber  his  freedom,  chafing  under 
restraint  and  often  setting  at  nought  school  disci- 
pline. He  feels  a  new  world  dawning  upon  him 
and  is  impatient  to  get  out  of  the  old  into  which, 
by  some  miscarriage  of  justice,  he  was  born.  He 
goes  about  shouting,  Mahatma  Gandhi-ki  jai," 
while  really  he  is  only  congratulating  himself  on 
his  accession  to  a  world  which  his  imagination  has 
painted  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  He  has  a 
horror  (sometimes  wholesome)  of  examinations, 
marks  and  certificates  and  he  would  unhesitatingly 
order  "down  with  them"  had  he  the  faintest  hope 
that  his  wishes  would  be  heeded.  No  more  is  the 
schoolmaster  allowed  to  exercise  his  time-honoured 
tyranny  with  impunity,  and  no  more  is  he  the  un- 
trammelled monarch  that  he  once  was  in  his  cosy 
little  kingdom. 

The  present  writer  is  more  immediately 
acquainted  with  the  school-boy  in  Kerala  and 
therefore  he  offers  no  apology  for  making  a  digres- 
sion in  order  to  examine  him  more  particularly. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  very  courteous  lad.  If  his  teacher 
meets  him  in  the  street  he  makes  a  most  respect- 
ful obeisance  either  by  joining  of  hands  as  in  prayer 
or  by  the  more  fashionable  'saJam,.'  He  is  usually 
intelligent  and  industrious  and,  in  spite  of  the  pep- 
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tonized  foods  so  often  served  in  the  class-room,  is  not 
incapable  of  originality.  He  is  critical  to  a  degree 
and  finds  out  the  short-comings  and  weaknesses  of 
his  teacher  with  unerring  skill.  He  is  usually  tame 
but  is  truly  formidable  when  he  shows  fight.  He  is 
often  amazingly  precocious,  especially  when  he  is 
under-sized  and  anaemic  He  is  sometimes  hard  up 
and  often  has  to  cover  nearly  a  dozen  miles  to  and 
from  school  on  two  meals  of  rice  and.  vegetables  a 
day.  But  he  holds  on  and  defies  the  teasings  of  a 
step-motherly  fortune.  He  is  clean  and  tidy  and, 
though  regular,  is  fond  of  working  by  fits  and 
starts.  He  is  evidently  not  much  of  a  footballer  and 
is  rarely  an  athlete.  But  he  is  not  averse  to  the 
more  gentle  games  and  indulges  in  them  whenever 
he  can  afford  the  luxury. 

Generally  speaking,  he  is  an  exalted  person- 
ality in  his  home.  He  is  born  anew  when  he  en- 
ters the  English  school.  A  coat  and  a  cap  make 
him  feel  an  important  citizen  of  the  world  and  he 
is  readily  given  an  honoured  place  in  a  family  circle 
where  education  has  made  but  few  inroads.  He, 
therefore,  soon  becomes  the  centre  of  adulation 
and  hope.  He  is  allowed  to  have  his  ways  and  in- 
dulge his  fancies.  But  he  is  not  easily  spoiled,  at 
any  rate,  not  often.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  deve- 
lops into  a  rash  little  patriot,  a  non-co-operator 
not  always  non-violent,  a  social  reformer  with 
almost  Bolshevistic  ambitions. 

To  illustrate.  A.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  the  pet  of 
his  parents  since  his  entry  into  the  English  school, 
was  smart,  intelligent,  plucky  and  practical,  fond 
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of  his  books  as  well  as  of  his  bat.  His  brother, 
employed  abroad,  used  to  make  monthly  remit- 
tances to  his  Tharvad  and  all  the  money  with  all 
the  correspondence  passed  through  the  hands  of 
this  promising  idol  of  the  family.  A.  was  soon 
switched  off  from  the  right  track  and  began  to  in- 
dulge in  all  kinds  of  fripperies.  He  was  more 
likely  to  control  his  father  than  the  latter  was 
likely  to  control  him.  So  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  He  soon  developed  a  mentality  for 
which  the  class-room  had  no  attractiveness,  for 
which  the  school  was  too  tame.  Nothing  short  of 
ranking  immediately  with  the  world's  patriots  > 
would  satisfy  this  youth.  He  became  a  follower 
of  Gandhi  and  in  flowing  robes  of  fashion  and 
aristocratic  glasses  preached  the  glories  of  the 
Charko,  Swaroj,  etc.,  with  a  numerous  band  of 
flattering  dependents,  as  ready  to  use  their  fi'^.ts  as 
their  tongues,  for  his  bodyguard.  Commonsense, 
of  course,  dawned  upon  this  absurd  adventurer 
when  he  was  dethroned  in  his  family-circle,  ex- 
pelled fromtheschool and  deserted  by  his  sycoi)han- 
tic  staff.  Then  he  knew  that  the  path  of  patri- 
otism is  neither  so  inviting  nor  so  easily  accessible 
as  he  had  imagined,  but  he  knew  it  by  bitter  ex- 
perience and  therefore  knew  it  perhaps  too  late. 

The  above  case  is  interesting  not  on  account 
of  its  individual  importance  but  on  account  of  the 
value  that  it  acquires  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
well-defined  type.  Instances  of  the  same  kind  are 
not  few  and  far  between.  And  some  of  these,  per- 
haps, should  be  handled  by  the  psycho-analyst 
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rather  than  by  the  mere  lay  teacher.  It  has,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered  that  the  teens  are  the  age 
which  is  mainly  under  the  control  of  secondary 
schools.  And  it  is  pre-eminently  the  period  of 
mind-manias.  Even  when  the  politico-social  at- 
mosphere is  calm  and  there  is  a  judicious  exercise 
of  well-regulated  discipline  by  men  of  proved 
merit  and  unquestioned  respectability,  some  of 
these  manias  occasionally  assert  themselves. 
Many  a  noble  and  proud  vessel  is  lost  in  the  peri- 
lous, boisterous  waters  of  the  adolescent  sea.  Its 
shore  is  strewn  vvith  the  wrecks  of  vast  expecta- 
tions and  great  possibilities.  But  now  when  the 
atmosphere  is  electrified  with  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  when  the  social  organism  everywhere 
is  performing  such  amusing  leap-frogs,  when 
indeed,  everything  is  so  unsettled  and  unsteady, 
these  tragic  wrecks  have  increased  a  hundred  fold. 
The  whole  school  world  is  rich  in  the  possession 
of  premature  Gandhis  and  Garibaldis  sacrificing 
themselves  on  the  pyres  of  their  own  diseased 
mentality.  Such  being  the  case,  the  need  for 
efficient  teachers  is  evident.  They  must  be  men 
of  culture,  sympathy,  capacity,  and  unimpeach- 
able character.  They  must  command  without 
creating  discontent,  must  evoke  respect  without 
exciting  resentment.  They  must  be  able  to  impart 
instruction  with  kindness  and  consideration  with- 
out seeming  to  be  weak,  and  enforce  obedience 
without  appearing  to  be  unkindly  strong.  Other- 
wise, they  will  have  to  wait  upon  their  little 
majesties'  pleasures  within  as  well  as  without  the 
class-room,  and  take  a  lesson  in  tact  from  the 
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German  preceptor  who,  when  one  of  his  pupil- 
princelings  translated  ater  as  'white,'  remarked 
"Just  so,  Your  Highness — white,  that  is  to  say, not 
so  completely  white,  but  rather  a  little  verging  on 
grey  or  dark  grey,  I  might  almost  say  black  if 
Your  Highness  would  graciously  allow." 

The  recent  school  strikes  in  Travancore  are 
an  illustration  in  point.  The  students  of  the  Sree- 
raoola  Vilasam  School,  Trivandrum.  one  of  the 
biggest  in  India,  struck  work  recently  as  a  protest 
against  the  enhanced  rates  of  school  fees,  of  which 
the  Travancore  Durbar  had  given  previous  notice 
in  its  Gazette-  The  strikers  soon  enlisted  the 
sympathy,  either  by  inducement  or  by  intimida- 
tion, of  the  other  educational  institutions  in  the 
locality  which,  therefore,  soon  followed  suit.  The 
news  of  the  strike  spread  like  wildfire  throughout 
the  state  and  the  school-going  population  every- 
where was  thrown  into  a  state  of  ferment.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  emissaries  of  this  preposterous 
movement  lost  no  time  in  going  from  school  to 
school,  preaching,  agitating  and  inciting  to  vio- 
lence, with  the  result  that  the  inflammable  section 
of  the  students  in  almost  all  centres  was  soon 
captured  and  these  latter,  with  the  assistance  of 
street  rowdies  and  rascals,  compelled  the  law-abid- 
ing little  ones  to  quit  the  schools  by  all  manner  of 
violent  means  and  fall  into  line  with  them.  In  one 
school,  where  the  present  writer  happened  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence,  the  strike  took 
place  some  days  after  the  enhanced  school  fees 
had  been  paid  without  demur.   Here  the  revolu* 
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tionary  element  was  at  first  negligible  and  there- 
fore had  to  depend,  to  start  work,  on  outside  inspi- 
ration which  arrived  rather  late.  Hence  the  belat- 
ed outbreak.  But  this  unseasonableness  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  virulence.  While  the 
rebels  were  gathering  strength  and  impressing 
lawlessness  outside,  an  examination  was  being 
conducted  inside  the  school  on  the  husiness-as' 
u.sual  principle.  The  occasion  afforded  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  a  fanfare  of  the  strikers' 
fanaticism.  The  deluded  little  revolutionaries  not 
only  demanded  that  the  examination  should  stop, 
but  also  that  the  answer  papers  must  forthwith  be 
handed  over  to  them  so  that  they  might  tear  them 
to  pieces  and  strew  the  king's  highway  with  scraps 
of  the  object  of  their  undying  hatred. 

The  programme  of  these  militant,  misguided 
5'ouths  was  not  uninteresting  Its  principal  items 
were  :  (1)  she  houses  of  all  teachers  who  had  with 
them  answer-papers  to  be  valued  were  to  be  visit- 
ed and  all  papers  found  were  to  be  immediately 
destroyed.  (2)  The  headmaster  was  to  be  sound- 
ly, though  respectfully,  thrashed  for  being  the 
headmaster.  (3)  Assistant  masters  who  used  to 
indulge  in  an  unceasing  chatter  on  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  who  used  to  give  no  quar- 
ter to  idlers,  dodgers,  and  never-do-wells  were  to 
be  waylaid  and  beaten  black  and  blue-  (4)  Exa- 
miners, who  were  notorious  misers  in  the  matter 
of  giving  marks,  were  to  be  awarded  a  wealth  of 
blows,  especially  boxes  on  the  ears,  and  left  to  die 
n  peace.   (5)  There  was  also  to  be  a  looting  of 
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booksellers'  shops.  The  all-iaiporfcanl  question  of 
the  reduction  of  fees  did  not  evidently  receive 
much  attention.  Hand-bills  advocating  the  ex- 
pediency of  carrying  out  these  intentions  were 
posted  everywhere.  The  revolutionary  idea  gradu- 
ally becaras  popular.  The  children's  crusade  Vv^enl 
forward  on  its  epoch-making  career.  Happily  the 
impending  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the  timely 
appearance  of  a  mollifying  communique  and  things 
settled  down  apparently  to  normal  quietude. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  authorities 
had  to  remain  under  fire  for  some  time.  Indeed^ 
the  recrudescence  proved  far  more  serious.  But 
the  present  writer  does  not  propose  to  examine  the 
much  discussed  epilogue  that  came  in  the  wake  of 
this  dramatic  strike-  He  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  ask  himself  one  or  two  questions-  How 
were  these  strikes  brought  about  ?  What  are  the 
lessons  that  one  may  learn  from  themV 

No  one  will  seriously  think  of  disputing  the 
statement  that  the  fee  question  was  nothing  more 
than  the  spark  that  set  fire  to  a  long  prepared 
train.  The  underlying  causes  are  not  certainly  a 
peculiar  product  of  Travancore  alone-  They  are 
to  be  found  in  varying  intensity  wherever  there 
are  schools  and  schoolmasters.  In  other  words, 
they  are  the  natural  outcome  of  a  sj'stem  rather 
than  of  any  want  of  vigilance  or  any  backslidings 
onthe  part  of  individuals.  And  they  will  be  found 
to  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads. 
(1)  The  relation  between  teachers  and  pupils- 
il)  Tho  relation  between  teachers  and  parent,-. 
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(3)  The  relation  between  teachers  and  headmasters. 

(4)  The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  first 
point  within  the  space  allotted  to  this  chapter, 
and,  therefore,  no  more  than  a  mere  mention 
of  the  most  salient  features  of  this  important 
topic  can  be  attempted  here.  The  relation  between 
teachers  and  their  pupils  is  not  now-a-days 
much  above  the  ethics  of  the  market-place. 
"A'  pound  ot  instruction  for  a  nionthly  payment  of 
Rs.  3."  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  school-world 
idealism  expressed  in  the  language  of  commerce. 
It  is  in  vain  that  one  looks  for  love,  fellowship  and 
disinterestedness  on  the  one  hand,  for  sincerity, 
reverence  and  obedience  on  the  other.  In  spite  of 
Tolstoy  and  Tagore,  Rousseau  and  Montessori,  it 
is  forgotten  that  teaching  is  not  a  pattiiKj  in  but  a 
drawing  out  process,  and  that,  therefore,  instruc- 
tion, rather  education,  can  neither  be  sold  nor 
bought.  Further,  to  attain  success  in  his  pro- 
fession, the  teacher  must  be  to  his  pupil  as  the 
father  is  to  his  son.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  the  teacher  is  not  infrequently  given  a 
place  alongside  of  the  father  and  mother.  In  olden 
times  the  Sishyas  attitude  towards  the  Guru,  was 
as  the  son's  — a  combination  of  love  and  respect — , 
but  at  the  present  time  all  seem  to  have  outgrown 
such  primitive  superstitions.  To-day  it  is  a  sort 
of  "be-at-variance''  principle  that  seems  to  guide 
schoolmasters  and  schoolboys,  especially  the 
latter.  The  teacher  who  finds  fault  with  his  pupil 
and  plucks  him  in  examinations,  (as,  of  course, 
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every  teacher  has  to  do  in  these  evil  times)  can 
never  be  the  pupil's  friend.  Moreover,  there  is 
little  intercourse  between  them  beyond  that  which 
obtains  in  the  class-room.  No  wonder  that  the 
beating  of  teachers  formed  such  a  prominent  item 
in  the  strikers'  programme-  If  teachers  begin  to 
mingle  more  with  their  students,  to  be  their  guides, 
philosophers  and  friends,  to  visit  them  in  their 
homefe,  to  talk  to  them  there  in  terms  of  perfect 
equality  and  goodwill,  to  understand  their  diffi- 
culties, to  appreciate  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  in 
a  word,  to  win  completely  their  confidence  and 
respect  as  well  as  tlieir  love,  the  evil,  probably, 
could  be  lessened  considerably.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  present  educational 
system  with  its  irrational  craze  for  examinations, 
progress-mark*,  and  promotions  is  in  need  of  a 
thorough  overhauling,  the  consideration  of  which 
cannot,  however,  be  undertaken  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  define  the  present  relation  bet- 
ween teachers  and  parents,  for  that  relation  is 
made  up  entirely  of  negatives.  They  are  not  even 
casual  acquaintances.  He  rather  thinks  that  his 
parental  duty  has  ended  when  he  has  once  sent  his 
son  to  school;  the  teacher  thinks  that  he  has  little 
jurisdiction  over  his  students  outside  the  school, 
if  not  outside  the  class-room.  What  is  the  result  ? 
The  schoolboy  is  left  at  large,  and  he  soon  develops 
into  a  free  lance,  uncontrolled  and  unccntrollable. 
He  does  what  he  likes  and  pleases  himself.  There- 
fore, the  results  of  the  present  day  schooling  are 
often  positively  harmful  and  nearly  always  fall  far 
short  of  expectations.    It  is  not  easy  to  prescribe 
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'd  certain  remedy  for  the  disease  under  existing 
circumstances,  such  as  the  illiteracy  of  the  majo- 
rity of  parents,  the  indifference,  inefficiency  and 
social  insignificance  of  the  teaching  staff,  etc, 
which  greatij'  aggravate  the  trouble.  However, 
the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  would  seem  to 
be  frequent  meetings  of  teachersand  parents  with  a 
view  to  discussing  freely  the  problem  of  "my  boy." 
They  must  both  recognize  the  dangers  of  unduly 
curbing  his  liberty  and  of  giving  him  plenty  of 
rope.  The  maximum  good  can  never  be  achieved 
without  hearty  co-operation.  At  any  rate,  the 
schoolboy  must  not  be  allowed  to  play  off  father 
and  teacher  against  each  other.  School  strikes  such 
as  the  above  could  not  have  entered  the  realm  of 
possibility  in  an  atmosphere  where  teachers  and 
parents  worked  whole-heartedly  hand  in  hand. 

The  next  topic  to  be  considered  is  the  rela- 
tion between  teachers  and  headmasters.  Where 
the  latter  are  what  they  are  expected  to  be, 
things  will  adjust  themselves  rightly.  But 
it  is  highly  regrettable  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
headmasters  are  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  ideal. 
In  some  cases  they  are  simply  pitchforked  into 
their  positions  by  the  accident  of  seniority.  What 
obtains,  therefore,  in  many  of  the  schools  is  a 
regime  of  incompetency  making  itself  most  odious 
by  its  tyrannical  methods  of  government.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  few  exceptions  the  temptations 
to  play  the  tyrant  are  seldom  resisted.  The  result 
is  that  the  assistants  in  a  school  are  often  treated 
as  mere  servants.  No  independence,  no  individu- 
ality, no  discretionary  power  is  eyer  vouchsafed 
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to  them.  In  fact  they  have  simply  to  expect  orders 
and  obey  them  implicitly.  They  are  watched,  in- 
spected, remarked  on,  and  reported.  "If  one  has  a 
soul,  one  had  better  sell  it  before  becoming  a  tea- 
cher lest  it  should  be  killed."  Yes,  that  is  the  fe^l- 
ing  among  not  a  few  in  the  profession.  Such  an 
atmosphere  is  not  the  one  to  make  the  teacher  a  re- 
spectable or  a  responsible  person.  And  if  his  pupils 
are  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  emulate  him  it  is 
certainly  not  a  matter  for  surprise.  From  pity  to 
contempt  is  not  a  long  way  and  the  horse  that  holds 
its  grooni  in  contempt  can  be  trusted  to  kick  him 
when  the  time  comes. 

Indeed,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  can  scarce- 
ly be  exaggerated.  To  enthral  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  a  fatal  error,  for  it  is  enthralling  education. 
The  setting  up  of  schools  in  which  the  blessings 
of  education  are  to  flow  from  men  bound  in  man- 
acles is  a  ruinous  waste.  It  is  clear,then,that  the  first 
duty  of  the  educational  reformer  is  to  emancipate 
the  teacher,  to  reclaim  him  from  the  mire  of  soul- 
killing  servitude  and  to  set  him  on  the  path  of  en- 
nobling, voluntary  service-  The  numerous  acts  of 
unblushing  tyranny  so  frequently  indulged  in  by 
the  average  headmaster  are  not  so  well  known  as 
they  deserve-  It  is  high  time  to  shut  tiie  doors  stern- 
ly on  all  such  possibilities  of  autocratic  rule-  The 
citadel  of  the  headmasters'  overweening  authority 
must  be  pulled  down.  When  the  whole  world  is  so 
steadfastly  moving  towards  self-determination  and 
representative  forms  of  government,  there  is  no 
place  for  a  one-man-rule  in  the  school.  One  may 
insist  on  a  rigorous  system  of  remiitmeot.   It  is 
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well  and  good  that  it  must  be  so.  But  when  one  is 
declared  fit  and  is  given  a  permanent  place  in  the 
profession,  do  not  keep  him  in  thraldom,  tease  him 
or  try  to  make  him  a  tool  to  carry  out  your  fads, 
but  give  him  status,  freedom  and  trust.  It  is  only 
then  that  he  can  develop  into  a  being  worthy  of  his 
calling.  It  is  only  then  tliat  he  can  become 
the  real  teacher  of  those  entrusted  to  his  charge. 
It  is  only  then  that  he  can  give  them  of  his  best, 
mould  for  them  their  character  and  make  them  fit 
to  fight  bravely  the  inevitable  battle  of  life.  The 
truth  is  that  most  governments  are  cheeseparing 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  educational  ex- 
penditure and  are  content  with  an  army  of  i^econd- 
best  men,  who  are  quite  enough  to  enable  them  to 
make  flattering  statistics.  There  is  little  hope  for 
the  cause  of  true  education  as  long  as  such  notions 
hold  the  tield.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  right  that  school- 
boys should  rebel  against  a  system  that  caters  so 
miserly  for  their  ultimate  good  ? 

And  now  to  come  to  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic towards  the  teaching  profession.  A  writer  in 
the  Times  Educational  Supplement  observes,  "  In 
teaching  as  in  many  other  things,  we  rely  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  society  upon  a  sense  of  duty 
which  we  do  little  to  encourage."  Further  on  he 
says,  "For  it  is  teachers  who  keep  our  society  going ; 
we  are  too  poor,  perhaps,  to  pay  them  the  wages 
they  deserve  ;  but  we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  their  debt ;  and,  because  we  pay  them 
poorly  in  money,  we  ought  to  make  up  for  it,  as  far 
as  we  can,  in  respect.  Unfortunately  at  present 
we  give  most  of  our  respect,  at  least  outwardly,  to 
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those  wlio  are  paid  inore  than  they  deserve."  This 
is  the  state  of  things  in  England.  It  is  far  worse 
in  India.  There  the  teacher  is  better  paid  in 
money  and  therefore,  also  in  respect.  Here  he  is 
given  half  a  living  wage  which  is  supplemented  by 
a  blank  check  on  disrespect. 

To  speak  the  truth, the  overworked, the  under- 
paid, the  ill-treated  and  teased  teacher  is  not  the 
person  on  whom  society  will  readily  lavish  its 
stock  of  respect.  However  favourable  be  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  teacher  cannot  escape  being  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  But,  now  he  is 
an  unhonoured,  nay,  unknown  martyr  dying  in  the 
hope  that  his  sacrifice  will  be  recognized  in  the 
world  to  which  he  gladly  goes.  If  people  want  their 
children  to  grow  up  into  useful  men  and  women,  if 
the  state  wants  them  to  become  good  citizens,  then 
it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  must  be  given  an 
honourable  place  in  society.  If  not,  whatever  be 
the  teacher's  capacity  and  his  sense  of  duty,  his 
work  cannot  go  half-way  to  the  desired  goal.  It 
is  idle  to  expect  boys  to  obey  and  respect  one 
who  finds  so  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  society. 
They  will,  of  course,  treat  him  as  others  treat  him- 
They  will  break  loose  from  his  tutelage  and  clog 
the  wheels  of  education.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  taught,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  his  social  position  must  be  carefully 
reconstructed.  If  this  cannot  be  done  without 
paying  him  much  more,  well,  do  it.  The  plea  of 
poverty  does  not  hold  water  when  it  is  a  question 
touching  the  very  vitals  of  national  well-being. 
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To  conclude  is  difficult,  but  one  thing  is 
is  pretty  clear.  The  question  of  educational  re- 
construction can  no  longer  be  safely  shelved  and 
no  scheme  of  reconstruction  which. does  not  remedy 
the  above  mentioned  evils  or  which  makes  a  fetish 
of  examinations  and  drudges  of  teachers  is  likely 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  As  Doctor  Frank  Crane 
puts  it,  "Teaching  is  not  filling  a  bucket  but 
lighting  a  lamp."  Boys  are  not,  then,  buckets 
and  much  less  are  teachers  fillers  of  buckets. 
That  is  the  truth,  the  big  truth  on  which  alone 
can  rest  the  foundations  of  any  scheme  of 
educational  reform. 
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V.    THE  TEACHER  AND  SOCIETY. 

(  The  other  side  of  the  shield.  ) 

^^TN  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  of  society  in 
relation  to  the  teacher.    Let  me  speak  in 
this  of  the  teacher  in  relation  to  society.  Both 
have  heen  to  blame,  the  teacher  perhaps  more 
than  society. 

It  may  be  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  nest.  But 
truth  tanscends  even  loyalty  to  nest.  That  is 
why  I  make  bold  to  say  what  I  believe  is  ti'ue. 

What  use  are  teachers"?  The  answer  is  simple. 
They  are  the  makers  of  the  citizen,  the  builders  of 
society,  and  if  society  reviles  them  or  bhows  them 
scant  respect,  who  knows  they  have  not  to  thank 
themselves  for  it?  Tiiey  must  reap  as  they  have 
sown.  If  they  educate  well  society  will  respect 
them.  It  they  educate  ill  society  will  give  them  a 
lick  with  the  rough  side  of  its  tongue  and  bid  them 
do  as  they  are  told-  Anybody  can  see  these  plain 
facts  with  half  an  eye.  So  the  teacher  will  be 
judged  by  the  nature  and  range  of  his  work. 

But  now  he  is  entirely  a  cypher  in  society. 
He  is  not  considered  very  respectable  and  is  little 
respected-  He  usually  gets  more  kicks  than  half- 
pence. Once  in  a  blue  moon  some  big  gun  confi- 
dently assures  him  that  his  calling  is  the  noblest 
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on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He  eagerly  swallows  the 
sugar  little  thinking  that  his  profession  cannot 
have  any  nobility  apart  trom  himself.  He  then 
looks  forward  to  the  appearance  of  another  great 
one  to  repeat  the  dose,  Howevei*,  he  gets  no  end 
of  chastisement  and  obloquy.  Indeed  none  are 
being  more  intensely  schooled  than  the  school- 
master. Everybody  lectures  him.  All  and  sundry 
judge  him-  The  headmaster,  unless  he  be  a  saint, 
nags  him  unbearably  in  the  school.  The  public 
pull  his  nose  outside.  Even  the  text-books  on  his 
profession  do  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  They 
prod  him  with  their  heavy  imperatives.  Bat  these 
things  are  not  really  so  bad  as  they  appear  to  be. 
For  his  detractors  and  educators  are  all  his 
former  pupils  paying  oft'  old  scores. 

Why  is  this?  There  is  perhaps  something 
wrong  with  the  schoolmaster.  He  thinks  too 
much  of  number  one.  His  position  in  the  class- 
room helps  him  do  it.  His  exaggerated  importance 
in  it  lends  him  an  appearance  of  ^omniscience 
and  makes  him  blind  to  his  own  defects:  But  others 
can  and  do  see  clearly.  Therefore,  while  he^con- 
templates  his  imaginary  excellences  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies  go  on  calling  a  spade  a  s|)ade. 
Further,  he  often  presents  the  picture  of  plain 
contradiction.  He  plays  the  kaiser  in  the  class. 
Outside  he  easily  truckles  to  authority.  He  often 
goes  about  with  subservience  in  his  face.  So 
people  amiably  hate  him  both  on  account  of  his 
haughtiness  and  his  humility. 

But  that  is  not  all .  He  has  clean  forgotten 
his  high  mission.    "Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
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people  perish."  He  has  none,  g:enerally  speaking. 
He  does  not  usually  see  beyond  the  bread  and 
butter  and  is  often  anxious  to  turn  ail  that  comes 
to  his  mill  into  grist.  So  he  distrusts  his  bro- 
thers and  clumps  on  them.  Occasionally  he  is 
too  busy  ingratiating  himself  into  favour  with 
the  authorities  to  care  much  for  his  profession. 
On  such  occasions  he  bores  his  students  and  Crirns 
their  antipatliy.  In  a  word  he  falls  far  short  of 
expectations. 

But  he  has  his  difficulties.  He  is  overworked 
and  underpaid.  Quite  commonly  he  rears  a  num- 
erous family  and  is  crushed  with  the  anxieties 
incidental  to  the  process.  He  finds  it  impossible 
to  turn  his  energies  towards  the  cultivation  of 
monastic  ideas  v^ith  starvation  staring  him  in  the 
face.  Oftener  than  not  his  claims  and  his  deserts 
are  overlooked.  So  he  is  inspired  by  discontent  and 
animated  by  a  sense  of  grievance.  There  are  in- 
deed good  reasons  why  he  should  be  such  as  ho  is. 
He  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

But  he  has  to  rise  superior  to  difficulties  and 
be  himself.  He  must  radiate  light  and  illuminate 
society.  He  must  show  his  worth  by  suffering. 
He  must  prove  his  greatness  by  humility.  Then  he 
would  be  revered.  Then  he  will  come  into  his 
own. 

There  is  now  a  wMve  of  restlessness  passing 
over  th9  world.  Old  loyalties  ave  being  sundered. 
Old  ideas  vanish.  New  ones  rush  our  minds-  Hu- 
mankind is  on  the  crest  of  a  giddy  wave.  It  is  a 
world  climacteric. 
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This  spirit  of  restlessness  is  nowliere  so  mark- 
ed as  in  schools.  They  toss  to  and  fro.  The  stu- 
dents are  animated  hy  a  sense  of  infinite  unsettle- 
raent.  They  cry  for  liberty  and  seize  license. 
They  kick  against  discipline  and  want  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  They  beard  their  teachers  and 
lay  down  the  law.  "We  do  not  care  to  have  Milton 
to-day,  tell  us  of  aerial  navigation "  The  poor 
teacher  must  obey  or  they  may  declai'e  a  strike  or 
get  him  sacked.  Indeed,  the  students  teach  him 
more  than  he  teaches  them.  Quick  vengeance  has 
overtaken  him  and  ho  is  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

Even  Trivandrum  hears  me  out.  There  is 
rampant  indiscipline  in  the  collegiate  classes. 
Lecturers  sometimes  have  enough  to  do  to  preserve 
order.  For  the  lusty  learners  stamp  the  boards  and 
shake  the  earth.  Tlie  students'  strike  which  a  couple 
of  years  ago  spread,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  the  spirit  of 
defiance  over  the  land  shows  how  far  revolutionary 
ideas  have  permeated  our  educational  institutions. 
The  general  hysteria  is  producing  repercussive  res- 
ponses of  a  notable  type  in  the  school.  Evidently 
the  schoolmasters  have  failed  to  weather  the  storm. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Education  has 
lost  its  original  attraction  somewhere  in  the  scliool 
compound.  It  has  lost  its  message  and  its  meaning. 
It  has  become  a  method,  a  machine-like  thing,  a 
dull  drudgery  which  everybody  wants  and  nobod*,^ 
likes.  In  spite  of  all  ihe  advertised  advancet>  that 
are  said  to  have  been  made  in  educational  theory 
and  practice,  we  seem  to  be  where  we  have  been. 
We  have  learnt  nothing.  But  unfortunately  we  have 
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forgotten  much.  We  have  forgotten  our  past  and 
lost  its  inspiration.  We  often  think  that  the  British 
introduced  education  into  India  and  sing  the  glories 
of  that  education.  Bat  India  was  seldom  so  illiterate 
as  co-day.  Ninety-three  per  cent  ot  our  brothers  and 
sisters  do  not  know  even  the  old-fashioned  three  R's. 
Only  a  million  are  literate  in  English.  One  million 
is  but  a  handful  in  a  country  teeming  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty.  In  the  matter  of  education 
we  are  far  behindhand  of  every  civilized  nation  in 
the  world.  We  have  forgotten  our  languages  in 
which  our  heritage  is  embalmed^ 

But  India  once  led  the  world  in  learning.  The 
vast  solitudes  of  her  forests  once  hummed  with 
intellectual  life.  Ten  thousand  students,  we  are 
told,  lived  round  the  hermitage  of  Kanva  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  to  receive  the  lustration  of 
learning.  The  great  universities  such  as  those  of 
Taxila,  Nalanda  and  Navadwipa  radiated  light  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  land.  Those  were  days 
when  learning  was  not  associated  with  lucre.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  its  own  reward.  The  learned 
were  the  honoured  of  the  nation.  They  were  its 
makers,  leaders,  teachers.  The  truly  learned  man 
was  even  above  kings  and  conquerors.  The  adora- 
tion oi  the  whole  nation  thronged  at  his  feet.  For 
he  embodied  the  highest  national  aspiration. 
To-day  we  stand  like  melancholy  porters  at  the 
gateway  to  the  splendour  that  is  gone. 

The  spirit  of  western  commercialism  is  upon 
us.  We  want  to  equate  eveiything  in  life  in  terms 
of  £,  s.  d.  We  evaluate  learning  b^-  its  market 
value-    We  want  to  become  learned  for  the  per- 
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quisites  th  it  are  associated  with  learning.  Our 
modern  university  degrees  are  like  curios  in  the 
market  for  sale.  Some  of  them  sell  at  fancy  prices. 
Others  fail  to  fetch  any  value.  But  every  one  of 
them  comes  into  the  market  and  competes  for  cus- 
tom. Our  education  has  heen  degraded  into  an 
instrument  to  fight  for  jobs  in  government  service. 
It  has  lost  its  lustre  by  association  with  avarice. 
It  lias  lost  its  fascination  by  association  with  self- 
fish  ness.  It  has  even  become  an  engine  of  ex- 
ploitation. 

These  monstrous  changes  have  been  taking 
place  imperceptibly  and  witliout  our  knowledge. 
The  revolution  took  us  unawares  and  conquered  us 
under  chloroform.  We  became  the  slaves  of  false 
idols  before  we  had  begun  to  suspect  the  enslave- 
ment. But  we  are  waking  up  and  feeling  the  dis- 
comfort of  thp  fetters.  We  have  begun  to  admit 
the  degradation  and  so  aspire  quittance  from  it.  It 
is  as  well  that  we  do  so.  For,  otherwise,  the  nation- 
al regeneration  will  be  pur.  ofT'.  Great  ideas  are 
always  born  in  schools.  Oar  children  take  them 
out  and  scatter  them.  That  is  why  teachers  ought  to 
shake  the  slavery  of  the  tiuiesand  set  ideals  to  the 
students  and  through  them  to  society.  "For  the 
highest  purposes  of  education  the  teacher  is  the 
school."  His  life  must  be  a  shining  example  of  pu- 
ritj^  humility  and  sympathy.  His  life  must  be  a 
whole  moral  code  bringing  to  bear  its  chemical 
energy  on  the  character  of  the  pupils.  Precept 
yields  little  fruit,  but  example  seldom  fails.  If  the 
teacher  has  humility,  purity  and  sympathy  in 
abundance,  he  will  be  wortli  his  weight  in  gold. 
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Under  his  inspiration  his  pupils  will  seek  for  a 
higher  life  and  they  will  never  give  themselves  rest 
trom  endeavour  to  attain  it.  Right  endeavour  is 
the  thing  without  which  there  is  no  right  living. 
Purity,  humility  and  sympathy  are  big  things.  They 
mean  an  exalted  soul.  They  are  an  ideal,  a  glori- 
ous one,  but  no  teacher  is  worth  his  salt  who  does 
not  keep  aspiration  streaming  towards  them.  The 
world  is  too  much  with  us  and  mere  men  of  the 
world  cannot  make  the  nation  great  or  restore  it  to 
its  former  glory. 

Humility,  purity  and  sympathy  are  formida- 
ble forces.  They  can  indeed  change  the  face  of 
things.  But  they  are  not  enough  to  stamp  the  tea- 
cher with  the  hall-mark  of  true  greatness.  His 
sympathy  must  be  leavened  with  wisdom.  His 
must  be  a  life  dedicated  to  learning.  He  must  rise 
above  the  sordid  bustle  around  him.  I^et  him  make 
learning  his  onl^^  adornment  and  his  only  claim  on 
society  for  recognition.  And  society  will  rise  like 
one  man  to  greet  him.  In  former  ages  the  govern- 
ment servant,  be  he  minister  or  governor,  was 
neglected  and  even  despised.  Now-a-days  people 
stand  in  utter  awe  of  him  and  envy  his  position. 
In  fact,  government  service  has  to-day  become  the 
cockpit  of  rival  ambitions  and  not  a  few  of  us  too 
are  within  the  lists.  We  must  bury  the  hatchet  pre- 
pared, if  need  were,  to  starve  and  suffer.  For  only 
through  suffering  shall  we  rise  to  our  true  stature. 
Therefore  when  we  dedicate  our  lives  to  learning, 
it  must  be  in  complete  divorce  from  thoughts  of 
reward  and  in  willing  cheer  to  serve  mankind. 
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True  labour  is  beyond  recompense.  And  the  true 
labourer  shall  want  for  nothing  in  the  world- 

But  with  most  of  us  this  dedicative  idea  lias 
not  become  a  live  issue.  We  carry  on  our  trade 
on  a  working  capital  of  snippety,  sup3rficial  know- 
ledge. Do  we  not  often  conceal  our  ignorance 
under  a  false  fluency  in  language?  No  wonder  we 
bore  oar  pupils  and  fill  them  with  disgust  of  edu- 
cation. We  mustgird  our  loins  and  wipe  off  the  dis- 
grace. We  must  lift  the  profession  above  sucn 
failings.  There  is  perhaps  only  one  way  to  doit. 
We  must  embrace learnuu/  and  accuinidate  iclsdoni. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  lie  learns  who 
thinks  and  he  teaches  who  learns.  But  one  of  the 
gravest  charges  brought  against  us  is  that  we  stifle 
thought  and  crush  originality.  The  stifling  of 
thought  and  crushing  of  originality  are  actual  evils. 
W e  will  not  question  their  existence.  But  we  are  not 
solely  responsible  for  them.  The  crowded  curricu- 
lum is  more  to  blame  than  ourselves.  It  supposes 
pupils  to  be  warehouses  to  store  heaps  of  all  kinds 
of  information.  This  loading  of  young  minds  in 
purposeless  and  mistaken  solicitude  clips  the  wings 
of  imagination  and  blocks  up  the  channels  of 
thought.  But  this  does  not  exonerate  us.  For  we 
ought  to  minimize  the  impediments  such  as  they 
are  and  heap  arguments  on  the  authorities  tore- 
move  them.  We  ought  to  resist  alliance  with 
whatever  is  bad.  We  are  not  coaches  or  hacks. 
We  must  be  real  educators  and  teach  the  students 
to  think  for  themselves.  That  is  what  our  great 
forebears  did.    Stimulation  of  thought  in  the  pupils 
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is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  thought  process  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation in  schools. 

Above  all  we  must  hold  the  gospel  of  work 
to  be  the  true  religion  of  life.  Honest  labour  en- 
nobles the  soul.  But  false  dignity  acts  like  a  pa- 
ralysis on  effort.  It  allures  us  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness  and  sharpens  affliction.  The  term  menial 
is  a  misnomer.  From  scavengering  to  kingship,  every 
kind  of  work  is  equally  noble.  Sanctified  with  the 
sweat  of  toil,  the  labourers  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
No  greater  calamity  can  befall  the  country  than  a 
habitual  aversion  on  the  part  of  its  young  men  to 
manual  labour.  Are  not  peasants  our  greatest 
patriots?  The  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  cutters  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  are  true  heroes. 
They  belong  to  the  glorious  band. 

But  there  is  little  use  in  crying  hosanna  to 
work.  We  cannot  praise  work  better  than  by 
working.  By  employing  sweepers  we  indirectly 
encourage  aversion  to  manual  labour.  Con- 
found your  blue  blood.  We  must  sweep  and  gar- 
nish the  schools  ourselves.  Crusted  prejudice  is 
against  the  exaltation  of  labour-  We  must  bring 
about  a  revolution  by  example,  by  practising  more 
than  we  preach.  1  remember  cne  of  my  colleagues 
telling  me  that  when  he  asked  a  pupil  to  pick  up  a 
piece  of  paper  and  put  it  into  the  waste-paper  bas- 
ket, he  mildly  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  there 
to  do  menial  work.  Suppose  my  good  friend  had 
done  it  himself ! 
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I  know  boys  are  not  slow  to  respond  to  ex- 
ample. I  know  they  are  full  of  enthusiasm.  Most 
of  them  have  a  burning  desire  to  do  the  right  and 
to  serve  their  sisters  and  brothers.  But  they  are 
shy.  Most  of  thera  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
They  grope  in  the  dark  or  go  astray  by  sheer 
excess  of  enthusiasm.  We  must  give  them  a  lead 
and  kindle  their  right  desire.  They  are  wonderful 
material  but  alas !  much  of  it  runs  to  waste  or  goes 
into  the  wrong  mould. 

It  is  time  we  set  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
Words  are  like  vapour.  They  buzz  and  die  away. 
But  actions  speak  loud  and  long.  Their  glory 
lingereth.  Only  deeds  can  elevate  us.  We  must 
strike  tents  and  forge  ahead.  The  call  has 
come.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  lift  our- 
selves and  serve  the  country.  With  humility, 
purity  and  sympathy,  let  us  march  onward  to 
the  high  destiny  that  awaits  yonder 
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Waste  not,  vex  not  those  who  would  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  country  to-morrow  !  But,  alas !  our 
school-going  children  are  a  sadly  harassed  and  har- 
rowed humanity.  Our  system  of  instruction  is 
hard  and  heartlessly  severe.  It  is  as  though  we 
seize  all  the  young  ones  around  us  and  put  them 
into  frjang-pans  with  a  madness  that  is  remark- 
ably methodic.  We  are  in  the  clutches  of  a  super- 
stition and  our  children  are  made  to  suffer 
for  our  insanity.  Therefore,  you  find,  look  wher- 
ever you  may,  childhood  and  even  youth  are 
harassed  and  wasted,  are  blistered  and   blighted  ! 

That  is  why  our  children  are  not  very  enthusi- 
astic over  their  being  thrown  into  the  jaws  cf  a 
machine  to  be  munched  as  the  machine  likes. 
Therefore,  have  we  dullness  and  stagnation  where 
we  expect  the  rustle  and  ripple  of  youth,  pathetic 
bewilderment  in  the  place  of  the  pride  of  an  expand- 
ing and  ennobling  vision. 

Nothing  can  b?  more  antagonistic  to  the  nature 
of  childhood  than  a  system  of  education  regular, 
insipid  and  imperturbable.  The  supposed  ductility 
of  children  is  largely:!  convenient  figment  on  which 
we  have  reared  a  ])ompous  edifice  of  pedagogics 
forgetting  that  brittleness  is  as  much  a  quality  of 
their-s  and  that  we  may  not  beat  them  into  what- 
ever shape  we  please  lest  we  should  break  them 
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But  we  beat  and  break  hundreds  of  thera  and  know 
not  the  enormity  of  our  misdeed  ! 

Let  erratic  childhood  indulge  its  fancies.  Let 
them  out  into  the  open  air.  Let  them  play  !  Catch 
them  not  to  confine  ihem  in  the  closeness  and  mo- 
notony of  class-rooms,  keep  them  not  fettered  by 
the  chains  of  fear.  Drown  them  not  in  the  dumb- 
ness of  life.  Behold!  the  broken  possibilities  of 
beautiful  childhood  strewn  so  thick  on  the  eddying 
sea  of  unthinking  action. 

Vex  not  children, waste  not  their  energies.  They 
area  sacred  trust  which  it  is  shame  for  us  to  abuse. 
They  are  the  very  backbone  of  our  national  wealth 
which  it  is  the  height  of  extravagance  to  waste. 
Bemember  that  a  time  is  coming  when  they  will 
certainly  accuse  us  of  our  callous  disregard 
for  their  well-being,  condemn  us  to  shameful 
humiliation  for  our  cruel  and  fanatical  practices 
under  which  they  now  groan,  of  which  we  are 
so  proud  and  which  we  call  by  the  endear- 
ing name  of  education.  We  cannot  too  well  re- 
member the  grand  truth  that  fJieij  are  the  mo- 
narchsTof  the  future. 

The  needs  of  children  are  not  like  those  of 
ours  and  they  shall  cease  to  be  the  helpless  victims 
of  our  primitive  passions  and  prejudices  and  they 
shall  have  what  can  make  them  live,  thrive  and 
grow.  Let  our  land  reverberate  with  their  jubi- 
lant cry:  "We  have  come  into  our  own!"  This  per- 
petuation of  what  is  almost  a  tragedy  must  cease, 
for  good  intentions  do  not  make  a  tragedy  less 
tragic.    We  shall  sacrifice  them  no  more  at  the 
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altar  of  profitless  information  and  senseless  exa- 
minations. 

Let  us  hearken  to  the  cry  of  children  ringing 
through  the  land.  We  have  clipped  the  wings  of 
their  freedom.  Let  them  grow,  and  clip  theai  no 
more  !  They  yearn  for  variety,  play,  light  and  air. 
They  yearn  for  opportunities  so  may  their  natural 
instincts  and  emotions  develop.  We  have  maimed 
them  by  a  cruel  code  of  ''Donfs''  They  cry  so 
that  they  be  allowed  to  riot  in  the  joy  and  wonder 
of  doing. 

Why  set  up  these  schools  of  walls  and 
windows,  these  towering  edifices  of  impure  air 
and  insufficient  light  ?  When  our  children  grow 
they  will  pull  them  down  and  pat  their  little  ones 
in  the  vast  school  of  open  air  and  beautiful 
meadows,  amidst  the  thrill  and  joy  that  trees  and 
plants  and  flowers  give.  Vain  would  you  strive, 
to  teach  them.  Teaching  /s-  an  impossible  art 
Tlieij  learn. 
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THE  MIGHTY  EDUCATOR. 


IVILIZATION  is  marching  apace  Some 


1,  look  upon  it  with  horror  while  others  ac- 
claim it  with  hilarity.  However,  not  many  will 
deny  the  importance  of  the  part  that  education 
plays  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Education 
is,  as  it  were,  the  pride  and  bridle  of  civilization. 
It  stimulates  whatever  is  good  in  it  and  sterilizes 
w^hatever  is  evil. 

And  what  is  education?  Few  questions  have 
been  oftener  asked  or  less  adequately  answered. 
The  usual  answers  overlook  a  fundamental 
factor  in  education,  viz,  love.  Education  is  noth- 
ing if  it  is  not  the  play  of  love  on  personalities  in 
the  making.  Education  can  have  no  higher  end 
than  the  teaching  of  human  beings  to  love  human- 
ity. Thanks  to  the  absence  of  love  in  education, 
the  absence  of  aim  to  make  us  love  one  another, 
humanity  could  lance  itself  without  a  pang  and 
let  out  its  blood  to  besmear  its  face  and  make  it 
look  hideous.  The  woes  of  the  world  must  lie  at 
the  door  of  a  wrong  education- 

If  this  latter-day  India  is  not  yet  grown  quite 
callous  to  the  call  of  love,  it  is  because  the  educa- 
tional system  now  in  vogue  here  has  touched  so  far 
only  the  surface  ripples  of  our  ancient  ideals.  In 
spite  of  the  academic  robes  that  we  sometimes  put 
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on  with  pride  and  the  university  degrees  that  not 
unoften  soil  our  souls  with  their  unctuous  flattery 
we  can  still  hearken  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
tread  the  path  of  disinterested  service.  Perhaps, 
if  the  present  system  of  education  is  let  alone  for 
another  century,  even  we  might  get  to  like  hate 
and  be  prepared  to  clasp  the  throat  of  humanity 
with  not  very  amiable  hands. 

For  our 'vaunted' education  leaves  little  room 
for  the  play  of  love.  There  are  no  individual  pupils 
in  our  schools.  We  have  only  regiments  of  then: 
that  cannot  love  or  be  loved.  The  living,  loving, 
lovable  units  are  forgotten.  The  non-living,  un- 
loving, mythical  entity  called  the  class  is  push- 
ed to  the  fore  and  is  endowed  with  meaningless 
and  harmful  importance.  The  bud  of  indi- 
viduality is  nipped  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  produce  an 
impossible  uniformity.  Therefore,  not  infrequent- 
ly, is  excellent  human  material  wasted  by  sheer 
superstition,  repressed  with  cold  discouragement 
or  malformed  by  wrong  methods-  We  can  love  and 
educate  Rama  or  Govind  but  not  a  First  or  Fifth 
Form.  The  tyranny  of  regimental  pedagogy  must 
go  by  the  board.  When  individual  instruction 
takes  its  place,  the  teachers  of  to-day  in  whom  the 
fount  of  love  is  dry  will  transform  themselves  into 
real  gurus  in  whom  the  love-stream  never  ceases 
to  murmur  and  ripple  with  lessons  that  abide. 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter  is  the  most 
significant  educational  movement  of  the  times,  the 
most  reasonable  of  revolts  that  have,  in  recent 
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years,  been  launched  against  the  tyranny  of 
class-instruction.  Indeed  Miss  Helen  Pankhurst 
has  driven  a  formidable  nail  into  the  coffin 
of  our  present  education  and  saved  thous- 
ands of  boys  and  girls  from  the  clutches 
of  a  system  which  misrules  and  grinds  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  downright  mania.  Her  scheme  of 
the  socialization  of  the  school,  of  throwing  open 
the  gates  of  individual  initiative,  of  setting  pupils 
on  the  path  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  of  afford- 
ing them  incentive  to  make  their  little  forays  into 
the  future  and  contribute  their  mite,  however 
small,  to  the  common  fund  of  knowledge,  in  a 
word,  her  evangel  of  freedom  for  each  to  grow  in 
his  or  her  own  way  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  of  equality,  of  brother- 
hood, of  liberty  and  of  love.  Yes,  the  Dalton  Plan 
is  smashing  the  stupid  cult  of  round  pegs  in  square 
holes  and  exposing  the  tragic  futility  of  force  in 
education.  The  Dalton  Plan  is  at  once  an  amplifi- 
ed and  simplified  form  of  our  ancient  Gurukula 
system  tested  and  passed  by  the  touchstone  of 
science.  Let  individuals  develop  on  lines  of  in- 
herited aptitudes  and  tendencies.  Don't  squeeze 
or  hammer  them  into  unnatural  uniformity.  Guide 
them,  help  them,  love  them.    Let  them  grow. 

There  is  a  teacher  whom  nobody  knows  by 
that  name  but  who  always  teaches  the  greatest 
things.  Her  lessons  purified  in  the  pellucid  waters 
of  love  remain  imperishable  in  the  archives  of  the 
pupil's  memory.  The  sublimest  things  are  taught 
in  the  simplest  way.  She  accomplishes  in  a  day 
what  we  in  a  brace  of  years  cannot  hope  to  do. 
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Education  is  'applied'  love.  None  loves  more  or 
is  more  beloved  than  this  unknown  educator-  She 
wields  a  strange  canestick  and  seldom  spares  it 
lest  she  should  spoil  her  children.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful branch  of  a  fragrant  plant,  a  true  gift  of  God 
which  we  mortals  c-all  by  the  enticing  name  of 
love.  This  is  her  sole  instrument  of  punishment. 
Her  lessons  allure  us  and  explain  themselves,  for  she 
throws  on  them  the  magic  illumination  of  love. 
She  is  the  only  'born'  teacher  among  a  multi- 
tude of  'made'  teachers,  the  only  methodless 
teacher  among  a  million  who  make  education  a 
monotony  by  meaningless  methods.  Trained  in 
the  inspirational  school  of  love,  she  teaches  the 
greatest,  the  best,  and  the  most  sacred  lessons  of 
life  in  the  shortest  time,  with  tlie  greatest 
ease.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  superlative  wis- 
dom, of  superlative  love  and  we  call  her  by  even  a 
more  beautiful  name  than  that  of  love. 

Indeed,  the  motlip.r  is  the  greatest  teacher 
we  know.  Ye  educators  whom  education  eludes 
learn  of  her  who  is  the  Queen  of  Love  the  Gospel 
of  Love  I 
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VIIL    THE  QUESTION  OF  CO-EDUCATION 


(V'ji'University  of  AUababBci  set  the  Thames  on 
tire  1)3^  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "except  with 
the  special  permission  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  no 
female  student  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  B-  A. 
classes  alon^  with  the  male  students."  It  said 
that  the  council  was  evenly  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion and  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  capacity 
as  its  president  turned  the  scale  by  his  casting 
vote.  The  resolution  gave  the  alarm  to  social  re- 
formers while  it  considerably  helped  the  apologists 
of  the  old  order  to  take  heart  of  grace.  The  ques- 
tion of  co-education  was  thus  flung  on  the  carpet. 
It  will  therefore  be  not  an  idle  exercise  to  collect 
the  pros  and  cons. 

The  path  of  progress  is  beset  with  doubt.  We  are 
not  sure  if  our  efforts  to  increase  the  sum  of  hu-^ 
man  happiness  will  not  take  us  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire,  "Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  have  said 
those  who  have  been  wise  in  their  generation. 
The  ardent  elements  intolerant  of  anomalies,  on 
the  other  hand,  urge  mankind  to  march  forward 
and  what  reck  they  if  the  sky  should  fall  ?  They 
have  swept  away  many  an  anachronism  from 
society  in  western  countries,  and  helped  women  to 
come  into  their  own,  to  grow  to  the  full  measure  of 
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their  stature,  to  take  rank  with  men  and  vie 
with  them  in  versatility  and  wisdom,  in  the  output 
of  energy  and  the  harvesting  of  achievement.  In 
several  fields  of  endeavour  women  have  even  out- 
shone their  male  compeers  and  come  to  tlie  fore 
with  the  crown  of  victory  on  their  hrows.  They 
have  l:)roken  down  the  monopoly  of  men  in  the 
management  of  the  human  family  and  estahlished 
for  good  their  right  to  a  share  in  it.  Yes,  women 
have  succeeded  like  wind  in  the  west.  But  thej^  were 
not  ahle  to  achieve  their  equality  without  a  price. 
They  have  come  to  the  limelight  only  to  feel  like  hav- 
ing heen  turned  out  of  house  and  home.  They  have 
emerged  from  unimportance  only  to  find  that  they 
have  left  happiness  behind.  They  have  found  them- 
selves but  Qiany  of  them  are  asking  the  question, 
"Is  this  our  destiny?"  Who  knows?  The  modern 
v/oraan  of  the  west  dwells  in  a  troublous  Utopia 
She  is  perpetually  in  a  state  of  nerves.  Dark  fears 
haunt  her.  Doubts  and  uncertainties  besiege  her. 
She  is  ill  at  ease.  She  woi'ries  and  wastes.  She 
weighed  anchor  and  ventured  out  of  the  good 
haven  at  home.  Does  she  find  herself  a  derelict 
upon  the  waters  now?  She  has  a  notion  that  it 
might  be  so. 

The  western  woman  staked  heavily  for  her 
emancipation  and  did  she  win?  Her  new-found 
freedom  is  perhaps  a  sham.  The  supremacy  of  man 
over  whom  she  often  iield  undisputed  sway  has" 
been  exchanged  for  the  supremacy  of  forces 
that  are  utterly  beyond  her  control. 

Is  the  Indian  woman  to  follow  her  sister  of 
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the  west?  Is  she  to  take  the  plunge,  come  what 
might?  The  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  AUahahad 
University  and  men  of  his  ilk  seem  to  think  that 
the  Indian  woman  had  better  avoid  the  alarms  and 
excursions  that  heave  upon  the  highway.  Let 
her  have  education  by  all  means  but  let  us  not 
lump  her  together  with  hefty  battalions  of  youths 
who  might  look  upon  her  as  a  mere  object  of  plea- 
sure. Go-education  may  have  a  great  vogue  in  the 
west  where  the  heady  wine  of  freedom  is  making 
for  intemperance  in  every  field.  Let  not  the  Indian 
woman's  'brains  go  to  her  head'. 

There  is  something  in  such  a  view.  Those 
who  know  the  actual  working  of  co-education  in 
the  collegiate  classes  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  such  a  bit  of  pure  progre«sivisra 
as  it  seems  to  be  thought  in  some  quarters.  This 
writer  knows  a  college-class  where  about  200  young 
boys,  like  the  'little  beasts'  they  are,  come  it  strong 
with  about  fifteen  girl  students  who  for  want  of 
better  facilities  share  'potluck'  with  them.  The 
class-room  often  becomes  a  rough  arena  and  in- 
elegant jokes  swiftly  flit  to  and  fro  among  the  boys 
in  audible  whisper.  The  teachers  find  it  no  easy  job 
to  see  that  feelings  do  not  tumultuously  overst<^p 
the  limits  of  decency-  Education  goes  by  the 
board.  It  is  not  wise  to  sow  the  path  of  youth 
with  temptations. 

Where  young  boys  ai'e  little  angels  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  pressure  of  passions 
and  to  regard  their  little  sisters  with  brotherly 
|oyp,  where  education  swiftly  dissolves  evil  and 
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tames  impetuosity,  decks  outlook  with  ideals  and 
inspires  effort  to  reach  forward  to  them,  where 
knowledge  sweeps  away  the  little  allurements  that 
aftlict  the  mind  and  endows  it  with  vision,  where 
the  impetus  of  youth  is  harnessed  to  speed  up  the 
pace  of  true  progress,  there  let  us  have  the  taher- 
naclo  to  try  the  great  experiment  of  co-education. 
But  the  present-day  educational  system  with  its 
over-insistence  upon  examinations,  its  undue  attach- 
ment to  book-learning  and  its  unthinking  reli- 
ance on  certificates,  wedded  to  competition,  divorced 
from  life,  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry  from  the  picture. 
What  use  is  aping  the  west?  The  glamour  of 
western  equality  may  prove  a  snare  to  the  Indian 
woman.  The  Allahabad  Vice-chacellor  has  challeng- 
ed the  attention  of  educationists  to  an  important 
problem  of  educational  practice. 

And  what  did  the  fair  sex  themselves  think  of 
the  resolution?  The  daughters  of  Allahabad  showed 
a  sharp  division  of  opinion.  They  held  two 
public  meetings  and  passed  resolutions  that 
served  but  to  show  the  fissure  that  lay  across  their 
minds.  The  one  condemned  the  action  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  downright  violence  to  their  rights 
while  the  other  extolled  it  out  and  out.  It  is  not 
always  that  we  know  what  is  good  for  us-  Small 
wonder  that  our  sisters  seem  to  grope  in  the  dark 
for  a  policy  that  would  pierce  the  thick  wall  of  un- 
certainty and  vacillation  that  confronts  them  on 
every  side.  In  their  march  up  the  path  of  advance- 
ment if  they  should  rub  shoulders  with  all  and 
sundry  they  do  not  know. 

This  writer  had  a  talk  with  a  highly  cqltured 
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lady  on  this  point  the  other  day. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  resolution  of  the 
Allahabad  University?"    I  asked. 

"That's  that,"  came  the  swift  reply.  And 
there  was  a  pause  in  which  she  seemed  to  think. 
"As  lone?  as  you  men"  she  continued  "lust  after  us, 
we  cannot  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  true 
brothers  and  sisters." 

"But  will  not  standini^  shoulder  to  shoulder 
assuage  passion  and  help  to  bring  us  into  proper 
<^'orrelat]On?"    I  said. 

"It  may.  But  bad  appetites  die  hard  and  clo- 
ser contact  often  acts  like  a  whet." 

"Would  you  be  content  to  remain  behind  clos- 
ed doors  forever  and  a  day?"  I  put  in  edgeways, 
my  voice  rising  to  a  note  of  impatience. 

"As  long  as  men  think  of  abducting  girls  and 
enforcing  motherhood  on  them  in  the  tender  age  of 
very  childhood  we  will  have  to  walk  the  earth  in 
fear  and  ware  too  much  dealings  with  you." 

"That  will  be  very  near  till  doomsday. 
You  must  come  into  the  open  and  assert  your 
rights.    You  must  'teach'  us  to  behave  ourselves," 

"We  are  a  small  vanguard  yet.  When  our  num- 
bers increase,  we  will  join  battle  armed  with  thund- 
er to  uproot  evil  and  estai)lish  true  love." 

I  drew  back  feeling  uncertain  if  I  would  bo 
vight  to  iirge  iairqediate  actiou. 
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Co-education  is  no  doubt  a  step  in  the  i-igbt 
direction.  Give  it  a  fair  trial  by  all  means — in  in- 
stitutions where  education  is  more  than  a  mere 
show.  True  education  can  alone  bring  the  sexes 
into  right  relation. 

Says  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  "If  the  human 
race  has  obviously  improved  in  anything— in  Anglo- 
Celtic  countries  at  lenst — it  is  that  the  prime  affect- 
ations and  sly  deceits  of  the  past  are  lessened  and 
that  young  men  and  women  can  meet  in  an  equality 
of  clean  and  honest  comradeship."  Whether 
Conan  Doyle  is  claiming  more  than  facts  warrant 
we  cannot  say.  It  does  not  however  do  for  us  to 
draw  the  long  bow.  We  must  confess  that  we  have 
not  achieved  "clean  and  honest  comradeship"  bet- 
ween our  young  men  and  women.  We  therefore 
ought  to  strive  by  all  manner  of  means  to  achieve 
it  and  who  will  deny  that  co-education  based  upon 
the  right  kind  of  education  miiyprovea  powerful 
ally? 
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IX.     THE  TEACHER  AND  HIS  WORK. 


O^'out  to  be  a  person  of  some  importance,  at 
least  theoretically.  Society  is  learning  that 
it  cannot  perhaps  afford  to  cut  him  dead.  The 
teacher  wields  opulent  influence  in  the  shaping 
of  the  future.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  pay  heed 
to  his  demands  and  ameliorate  his  lot.  One  cannot 
think  of  a  worse  calamity  to  the  country  than  dis- 
content among  the  rank  and  file  of  its  teachers. 
For  discontent  freezes  effort  and  blasts  aspiration. 

The  average  teacher,  cherishes  three  things — a 
small  class,  a  big  salary  and  a  large  leisure.  Society 
may  think  that  he  is  bargaining  for  more  than  he 
can  ever  be  given.  It  may  even  suspect  that  the 
teacher  in  fostering  such  desires  takes  thought  of 
only  number  one.  But  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg. 
It  is  at  least  as  much  society's  interest  to  satisfy 
the  teacher  as  it  is  the  teacher's  to  make  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  himself.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
teach  a  crowded  class.  An  over- worked  teacher 
cannot  teach  well  either.  Nor  can  you  make  an 
underpaid  teacher  work,  do  what  you  will.  Small 
classes  are  a  sine  qua  non  of  efficient  education. 
Gross  underpayment,  by  which  is  meant  less  than 
a  living  wage,  is  a  deadly  sin  and  overwork  is 
simply  the  paralysis  of  the  educative  process. 


^[^IKE  ugly  duckling  the  teacher  has  turned 
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Let  us  examine  the  question  of  overwork  a 
little.  Teaching,  as  it  is  ordinarily  done  in  these 
days,  requires  a  good  deal  of  talking.  Many  teachers 
do  little  more  than  talk.  This  is  certainly  an  evil 
but  as  it  appears  to  be  widespread,  and,  to 
some  extend",  even  countenanced,  it  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  hours  of  work 
for  the  teacher.  Talking  which  includes  explaining, 
elucidating,  interrogating,  eliciting,  and  what-not 
is  hard  exercise.  Just  fancy  a  public  speaker 
obliged  to  make  four  or  five  speeches  of  about  50 
minutes  duration  every  day  !  How  long  will  he 
carry  on?  In  the  case  of  the  public  speaker  the 
thing  looks  so  obviously  absurd,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  teacher  the  absurdity  is  rarely  emphasized,  nor 
even  thought  of.  The  result  is  that  the  teacher 
ploughs  the  sands  and  ends  a  martyr  to  overwork* 

Good  teaching  cannot  be  realized  without 
exuberant  enthusiasm  and  robust  health  in  the 
teacher.  If  you  jade  him  with  excessive  work,  you 
send  him  to  an  early  grave  and  deprive  your  chil- 
dren of  the  chances  of  getting  real  education.  The 
teacher  sinks  under  the  burden  and  has  not  the 
energy  to  ginger  up  the  boys. 

Under  circumstances  that  obtain  at  present, 
the  teacher  has  often  to  teach  all  the  hard  hours 
between  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  with  of  course  the 
usual  one  hour  interval  off.  The  time-table  in  the 
headmaster's  room  may  show  less  work  but  kind 
extras  always  come  handy  to  till  the  gaps.  The 
average  teacher  therefore  loses  individuality  and 
like  a  wheel  in  the  machine  whirls  without  volition. 
When  the  giddy  turinoil  comes  to   its  end,  he 
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drags  home  his  weight  Vv^ith  leaden  inertia  in  his 
limbs.  The  squeezed  lemon  is  fit  for  nothing  else 
for  the  day.  Indeed  this  avalanche  of  overwork 
under  which  the  profession  groans  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  our  educational  system. 

Actual  teaching  is  the  least  of  the  teacher's 
work.  There  is  the  preparation  which  really  is 
tough  job.  Knowledge  has  to  be  carefully  gleaned 
and  arranged  in  precise  sequence.  Its  conveyance 
from  teacher  to  pupil  is  the  next  point.  The  mode 
of  conveyance  is  everything.  For  on  it  depend 
the  stimulation  of  thought,  the  strengthening  of 
character  and  the  kindling  of  right  emotions  in 
the  pupils.  Therefore  that  mode  has  to  be  evolved 
out  of  hard  thinking.  There  are  no  cut  and  dry 
formulas  to  calculate  these  things  for  the 
teacher-  Hard  work  is  the  only  guide  and  three 
hours  on  an  average  is  required  to  do  it  in. 
There  is  the  valuation  of  the  written  work  of  pupils 
besides.  This  will  slice  off  another  two  hours. 
Then  there  is  the  four  hours,  to  put  it  moderately, 
of  posturing  on  the  pedagogic  platform  which  in- 
volves no  end  of  physical  and  mental  strain.  Three 
and  two  and  four  make  nine  hours  and  one  must 
admit  that  a  nine-hour  day  for  the  teacher  is  as 
bad  as  brimstone  and  gall.  But  we  have  not 
come  to  the  end  of  it  yet.  A  teacher  to  be  worth 
his  salt  must  be  a  continual  learner.  He  has  to 
be  abreast  of  the  times  and  live  in  the  closest  inti* 
macy  with  the  great  thinkers,  scholars,  scientists 
and  other  worthies  both  living  and  dead.  He  that 
learns  not  is  not  good  for  a  teacher  at  all.  At  least 
two  to  three  hours  must  be  spent  by  every  teacher 
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everyday  in  hard  study  to  atttaiii  proficiency  in 
subjects  which  are  not  of  immediate  professional 
interest  to  him.  Unless  the  teacher  has  a  mind  en- 
dowed with  scholarly  attainments  and  imbued  with 
sympathy  and  understanding  his  personality  will 
lack  that  inspiration  which  is  tha  one  and  only 
essential  of  education. 

But  such  long  hours  are  too  much  for  human 
endeavour  however  persistent  it  be.  The  only  way 
out  is  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  actual  teaching. 
No  teacher  must  be  made  to  work  more  than  four 
periods  of  45  minutes  each.  The  first  step  towards 
the  betterment  of  the  profession  is  the  universal 
acceptance  of  three  hours'  actual  teaching  as  the 
maximum.  This  would  mean  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  both  preparation  and  correc- 
tion of  exercises.  In  that  case  the  teacher  will  not 
be  mentally  starved.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to 
preserve  the  present  five  hours  of  school-work.  Five 
hours  are  a  little  too  much  for  the  pupils  even  with 
an  interval  to  cut  it  in  half.  Five  hours'  work  often 
bores  them  stiff  and  casts  a  damp  on  their  activities. 
We  think  it  necessarj^because  we  have  stuffed  the 
curriculum  with  all  the  odds  and  ends  under  the  sun. 
This  partiality  to  superabundance  makes  edu- 
cation somewhat  artificial.  It  is  high  t'uve  we 
started  overhauling  the  curriculum  with  a  view  to 
bring  itinto  line  with  commonseuse  and  utilit\^ 
At  any  rate  the  poor  teacher  ouglit  not  to  be  dis- 
membered by  overwork. 

As  matters  stand,  the  ordinary,  average 
teacher  in  the  high  school  is  not  very  much  more 
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than  a  vegetable.  He  works  like  a  hack  and  there 
is  an  end  to  it.  Vast  possibility  lies  buried  under 
an  enforced  apathy.  He  goes  through  lifelike  a  tin- 
soldier  obeying  orders  with  dutiful  docility,  with 
a  kit  over  his  shoulder  in  which  are  those  things 
corning  under  the  reflexive  'himself.  Sometimes 
his  pupils  survive  their  patience  and  present  him 
with  a  slap  in  his  face.  Such  anecdotes  are  inci- 
dental to  the  profession  such  as  it  is  to-day. 

Ill  Travancore,  where,  on  account  of  its  pheno- 
menally high  percentage  of  vernacular  literacy  and 
the  unfortunate  aversion  of  the  literate  classes  to 
manual  Vv'ork,  an  acute  problem  of  unemployment 
has  come  to  a  head  often  showing  itself  in 
splenetic  outpourings  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers which  are  none  too  few,  opinion  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  high  school  teacher  is  a  high  sal- 
aried and  leisured  gentleman  and  ought  to  he 
made  to  sit  up.  They  want  to  sweat  him.  Like 
Frankenstein's  monster  the  people  whom  teachers 
have  helped  to  make  have  turned  on  them  with  the 
ill-forged  weapons  of  a  distraught  education.  If 
happily  this  phenomenon  has  not  yet  showed  its 
head  elsewhere,  it  is  sure  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future. 

However,  the  teaching  profession  must  gird  its 
loins  to  set  itself  right  with  society  and  to  combat 
sqicide  by  hack-work. 
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X.    MY  HKART  GRTEVETH. 

"  ■^^VY  heart  grieveth.  Tears  dim  my  eyes.  My 
•  (^^^  head  is  splitting  under  a  heavy  load  of 
sorrow. The  needs  of  my  profession  press  on  me  night 
and  day.  I  am  pierced  by  the  horns  of  imperfection. 
I  languish  in  the  folds  of  unfeeling  time.  I  am 
caught  in  the  clutches  of  routine! 

"I  try  to  understand  what  I  see  around 
me.  But  I  am  baffled.  We  are  the  great  frater- 
nity of  teachers.  But  we  teach  not.  We  give  not 
education.  We  grudge  it  like^  an  old  miser  dot- 
ing on  gold-  The  light  of  true  knowledge  illumines 
not  the  schools.  We  grope  in  darkness-  We  hug 
ignorance  and  prate  of  knowledge  all  the  time.  It  is 
too  much  for  me  to  hear.  Therefore  my  heart 
grieveth. 

"Why  is  this  ?  There  is  a  death's  head  at  the 
banquet  of  Education.  It  kills  the  joy  of  feasting. 
It  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  the  feasters.  We  cannot 
be  free  vyith  a  death's  head  before  us;  we  cannot  be 
merry  with  a  grim  threat  hanging  over  our 
heads.  We  only  coach!  We  cannot  teach  ;  we  do 
not  teach.    We  only  examine! 

"Last  year  I  had  wi  th  me  fifty  growing,  glorious 
little  ones.  I  taught  them  not.  They  learnt.  I  did 
not    coach     them.     Neither  did    they  cram. 
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I  only  strove  to  light  the  lamp  of  desire 
within  them.  And  it  was  done.  The  flame 
flickered  not.  It  shone  more  and  more.  I  knew 
they  were  in  love  with  the  muse  of  knowledge.  I 
was  glad. 

"Then  came  the  examination.  It  came  with 
fever  and  fret.  It  came  with  hurry  and  worry.  The 
sweat  of  overwork  was  on  every  brow.  Alas  !  the 
shadow  of  the  examination  was  on  the  children. 

"But  they  strove  and  held  up  their  heads.  They 
sat,  they  wrote  and  waited.  We  packed  and  posted 
their  answers  and  waited.  And  we  knew  not  what 
we  were  doing. 

"These  went,  whither  we  knew  not.  We  knew 
not  what  became  of  them  either.  They  were 
weighed  in  the  balance,  they  say.  Strange  balance 
it  must  be.  They  say  the  wonderful  scales  of 
chance  they  were-    Alas!  we  believed  it  not. 

"Two  weary  months  afterwards  we  learnt  the 
strange  weights  of  those  who  were  weighed.  Half 
of  them  were  found  wanting.  Young,  bright  pupils 
they  were,  eager  to  learn  and  understand.  But  they 
say  they  had  sinned.  They  had  not  crammed.  I 
had  not  stuffed  them.  "A  crime!  a  crime!"  they 
cry.  These  young  ones  go  about  with  downcast 
looks  in  the  mournful  garbs  of  disappointment. 
Therefore  my  heart  grieveth.  We  are  like  wrecks 
on  the  shore  of  a  crabbed  age. 

"But  the  end  of  my  woes  is  not  yet.  I  must 
make  amends  for  my  sins.  I  must  repent.  It  was 
but  yesterday  that  my  trial  came.  I  was  called 
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into  tlie  court-house  of  censure.  The  judge  turned 
on  me  a  withering  look  and  said,  "Look !  the  fruits 
of  thy  heresy."  1  did  not  coach;  I  did  not  stuff;  I 
did  not  treat  them  as  dead.  I  found  them  bubhling 
with  the  murmur  of  an  inward  joy  and  sparkling 
with  tlie  ripples  of  life,  and  I  lacked  the  heart  to 
choke  the  gladdening  spring.  They  lived  and 
learnt.  They  died  not;  neither  were  they  killed. 
But  I  saved  them  only  to  sacrifice  them  now  on 
the  altar  of  the  examination  ! 

"Now  this  unfeeling  thing  commands  me 
''to  crunch  it  in,  to  cram  it  in."  "Shut  your  eyes 
and  do  your  duty,"  it  thunders.  I  quail  at  the 
task;  I  stand  like  one  stupefied.  But  there  is  this 
imperious  examination  by  my  side  and  with  its  goad 
of  authority  it  urges  me  on-  1  cry  like  news-boys  in 
the  streets  'education'  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I 
smother  my  boys  with  the  prickly  kisses  of  'drone' 
knowledge.  I  force  them  into  the  fissures  of  hard 
information.  And  there  they  live  like  toads  in  the 
solid  rocks  ! 

"Half  a  loaf  of  bread  has  sold  me  into  drudgery. 
"Give  us,  O  Lord,  our  daily  bread,"  we  cry  but  the 
Lord  hath  not  given  it  to  me.  I  buy  it  and  the 
price  is  the  freedom  of  a  soul.  Therefore  ray 
heart  grieveth." 

Thus  did  I  write  some  years  ago  in  an  hour 
of  anguish.  My  boys  whom  I  had  striven  to  guide 
through  the  paths  of  love  and  self-endeavour  did 
not  get  their  dues  when  their  accounts  were  struck 
at  the  examination.  Not  a  few  very  deserving 
ones  were  plucked.    They  came  to  me  like  fallen 
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angels  with  the  sill  of  failure  lying  heavy  on  their 
heads.  They  knew  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  cast 
out;  I  knew  it  too  and  I  wrote  out  of  the  anguish 
ot  my  heart. 

Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since.  Examinations  come  and  go.  More  often 
than  not  they  bring  with  them  a  collapse  of  hopes 
for  the  poor  teacher.  But  after  a  time  he  gets 
accustomed  to  the  hardy  annual.  Sober  hues 
settle  on  him  sooner  or  later,  and  he  acquiesces  in 
a  genial  melancholy  that  is  content  to  take  tilings 
as  they  are. 

But  even  for  such  mellowed  temperament  the 
awards  of  examinations  often  prove  too  much.  On 
such  occasions  his  heart  must  grieve  as  mine  did 
and  often  does  even  to-day.  The  theory  was  long 
held  that  examinations  were  a  necessary  nuisance. 
Their  necessity  is  to-day  hotly  contested  and  they 
are  regarded  as  a  far  greater  evil  than  a  mere 
nuisance.  Writes  an  educational  thinker,  "Ex- 
aminations are  useless  ;  they  test  knowledge,  not 
capacity  ;  in  fact,  they  operate  against  the  capable 
man  who  has  only  his  own  subject  and  takes  his 
own  view  of  it  in  favour  of  the  mere  memorizer 
who  can  parrot  all  the  text-books  on  all  the 
subjects."  The  examination  system  is  even  said  to 
have  ousted  education  from  our  schools  ! 

So,  naturally,  examinations  are  fast  falling 
into  dense  disrepute.  But  they  still  continue  to 
hold  the  field  and  to  cast  a  blight  upon  plastic 
minds.  The  teacher  can  lessen  the  evil  a  great 
deal.    He  can  bear  aloft  the  toi*ch  of  educatioa. 
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He  can  establish  human  contacts  between  him  and 
his  pupils  that  yield  rich  rewards,  can  bring  to 
bear  on  them  tbe  chemical  energy  of  high  charac- 
ter so  that  they  may  carry  with  them  when  they 
quit  school  an  inspiration  that  abides.  He  can,  if 
he  wills,  greatly  assuage  tbe  acerbity  of  examina- 
tions. He  can  treat  them  as  children  and  love 
them.    And  that  is  the  greater  part  of  teaching. 
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XL    LIBERTY  IN  EDUCATION. 

.^«ni«  — 

'TlfHERE  is  nothing  in  life  so  essential  and 
beneficent  as  liberty.  It  is  the  pivot  of  pro- 
gress, the  stimulator  of  activity  and  enterprise.  In 
the  absence  of  liberty,  life  goes  off  its  hinges  and  we 
begin  to  vegetate.  All  nature  is  resonant  with 
the  message  of  liberty.  The  burden  of  the  song  of 
birds  is  "Be  free!"  The  breeze  playing  among  the 
leaves  and  tiie  wind  howling  in  the  wilderness 
chant  alike  the  praises  oi  freedom.  The  running 
waters,  the  rustling  rains,  the  tumbling  waves  and 
the  flying  foam  show  us  the  sweet  uses  of  liberty. 
The  twinkling  stars  coax  us  to  be  free.  The  boom- 
ing thunder  bursts  in  our  ears  commanding  us  to 
be  free.  Liberty  is  a  spark  of  divinity  that  enno- 
bles life  and  makes  it  almost  divine.  The  leaden 
weight  of  lassitude  crushes  the  soul  of  man  when- 
ever it  lacks  the  strength  and  joy  of  freedom. 

That  is  why  all  humanity  is  thronging  into  the 
temple  of  freedom.  After  centuries  of  unbelief  and 
superstition,  we  have  at  last  come  to  recognize 
in  true  lihertij  the  god  who  will  stand  by  us  in  weal 
and  woe  and  take  us  along  the  path  of  progress  to 
the  destined  goal,  who  will  make  life  worth  living 
and  overlay  this  illusory  earth  with  the  resilient 
influence  of  hope. 
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But  this  spirit  of  liberty  whom  all  the  world 
acclaims  as  its  saviour  has  hardly  deisjned  to  enter 
the  portals  of  Education.  Ther^  is  nothing  more 
tragic  or  shameful  than  that  education  should  still 
be  half  captive.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  mankind.  And  yet  in  our  schools 
where  one  expects  to  find  the  seed  of  freedom  ger- 
minating, one  is  shocked  to  see  the  ill-weeds  of  force 
often  growing  apace.  Therefore,  these  much  belaud- 
ed institutions  sometimes  prove  the  grave  of  all  fine 
possibilities  rather  than  their  nursing  home.  These 
are  the  places  where  we  often  bury  education  and 
fancy  that  we  give  it  life  and  make  it  thrive.  This 
"universal  standardized  mechanical  teaching"  is 
not  education.  It  is  a  thing  of  mere  method  de- 
signed to  turn  the  human  material  not  into  men 
but  into  uniform  units. 

Now-a-days  we  often  hear  of  this  half-under- 
stood and  misunderstood  expression  'slave  menta- 
lity.' We  often  dismiss  it  in  anger  as  it  carries 
with  it  a  serious  indictment  of  our  methods.  But 
if  you  think  a  little  about  it,  you  will  see  that  the 
expression  instead  of  exaggerating  an  evil  actually 
understates  it.  For  in  the  process  of  education  our 
minds  are  lapidified  and  therefore  we  pass  examina- 
tions with  wonderful  ease  and  earn  our  credentials 
and  come  out  into  the  world  as  machines  to  trudge 
our  allotted  span  as  clerks  and  railway 
servants,  poor  teachers  and  briefless  vakils.  In  tact 
we  do  much  more  than  make  slaves.  We  manu- 
facture machines  and  what  is  called  slave  mentality 
is  not  really  salve  mentality.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  machine  mentality. 
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And  this  is  matter  for  small  wonder,  for 
the  cult  of  force,  of  compulsion,  often  reigns  in 
ourschools.  We  preach  freedom  while  we  practise 
force,  while  we  allow  others  to  make  u  ^  the  victims 
of  force.  We  preach  equality  while  we  ourselves 
^?roan  under  tyranny,  while  we  deny  it  to  those 
helow  us.  In  fact  we  are  ourselves  contradictions 
and  slaves — slaves  of  a  system  that  saps  us  of 
originality  and  initiative. 

Education  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  the  unfolding 
of  individuality.  The  realization  of  all  the  latent 
powers  of  the  pupils  is  the  teacher's  goal.  They  do 
not  know  the  wonderful  things  that  lie  hidden  and 
asleep  in  them.  The  teacher  must  wake  these  up 
and  be  able  to  say  to  them,  "Behold  these  glories. 
They  are  yours!"  That  is  education  and  not  this 
killing  of  individuality,  this  levelling  of  human  in- 
telligence, this  producing  of  one  uniform  type  of 
human  beings,  this  stuffing  of  unnatural  food 
into  the  stomachs  of  the  young,  nor  this  putting 
out  of  individual  lights  and  bringing  in  of  general 
darkness  that  goes  on  under  our  very  eyes  and  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  education.  Education  is  the 
watering  of  tender  plants  to  help  them  grow.  Edu- 
cation is  the  giving  to  tender  plants  the  opportunity 
to  grow  free  from  the  menace  of  weeds  and  not  the 
pulling  up  of  tender  plants  by  the  roots  and  the 
putting  of  them  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  then  the 
packing  of  them  in  nice-looking  cases  to  exhibit 
them  on  the  windows  of  our  shops  for  sale.  This  is 
surely  not  education. 

Education  is  the  unf<^lding  of  personality,  the 
kindling  of  the  lamp  of  individuality  and  not  the 
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writiiii?  of  notes  of  lessons,  not  the  coaching  of 
pupils  for  some  examination,  not  the  drilling  of  them 
in  som3  mathematical  formulas  and  not  the  cram- 
ming of  young  minds  with  scraps  of  information. 
Education  is  a  delicate  process  of  drawing  Dut  and 
not  a  headlong  act  of  pouring  in.  The  young  ones 
in  their  thousands  come  to  us  thirsting  for  the 
oxygen  ot  education  hut  we  force  them  to  inhale 
the  noxious  vapours  of  a  vitiated  system  and  send 
them  away  drooping  and  dejected.  And  this  we  call 
education! 

We  shrivel  up  individuality  instead  of  unfold- 
ing it;  we  impede  it  with  ohstacle^;  instead  of  letting 
it  alone  and  free  to  grow-  We  nip  it  in  the  bud 
instead  of  helping  it  to  blossom. 

Individuality  grows  only  in  the  inspiring  pre- 
sence of  individuality.  Individuality  is  contagi- 
ous. It  seizes  whomsoever  it  touches.  True 
education  is  the  play  of  unhampered  individuality 
upon  the  plastic  minds  of  the  pupils.  There  can- 
not be  much  education  where  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher  is  kept  in  shackles.  But  what  is  the 
lot  of  the  generality  of  teachers  in  these  days  ? 
They  are  mostly  underlings  enjoying  precious 
little  individuality.  The  school  atmosphere  con- 
flicts with  their  independence.  They  have  all  to  toe 
the  line  and  march  onwards  to  the  music  of 
method.  In  teaching  the  greatest  thing  is  the 
teacher.  But  in  schools  we  often  miss  him  while  the 
teaching  goes  merrily  forward  as  if  the  teacher  were 
the  least  element  in  education.  A  school  inspector 
on  entering  a  class  was  much  surprised  at  the 
class  being  apparently  left  without  a  teacher.  But 
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there  was  a  teacher  in  it;  only  he  was  standing  in 
the  corner  perhaps  painfully  realizing  his  unimpor- 
tance in  the  class.  Possibly  he  was  not  stand- 
ing. It  was  the  system  that  was  standing  him  in 
the  corner ! 

In  fact  the  teacher  of  to-day  turns  out 
drudgery,  not  teaching.  He  fills,  seldom  kindles. 
He  ladles  out  quantity  but  seldom  does  he  release 
qualities  that  should  go  into  the  making  of  all  men. 
His  work  does  not  live,  bears  little  fruit  because  he 
does  not,  is  not  wanted  to,  put  a  little  of  himself  into 
his  work.  He  is  not  a  free  agent.  The  school  is  often 
thegrave  of  his  personality,  liberty  and  individua- 
lity.Often  he  ceases  to  be  homo  at  school  and  be- 
comes an  automaton.  Perhaps  he  has  to  bare  his 
back  now  to  the  headmaster,  now  to  the  inspector. 
Even  among  his  brethren  who  work  with  him  and 
suffer  with  him  he  misses  the  graces  of  equality, 
of  sympathy,  of  mutual  trust  and  goodwill.  Some 
play  the  superior  person  with  sickening  silliness, 
pitifully  unable  to  project  themselves  into  the  nobler 
feelings  i\rai  ought  to  inspire  the  profession. 

I  knew  a  teacher  who  once  committed  a 
thoughtless  and  childish  mistake.  He  was  a  good 
teacher  with  a  fine  influence  among  his  pupils. 
It  was  most  unlike  him  to  have  committed  it  but 
he  did,  driven  to  it  by  a  gust  of  impulse.  The  head- 
master whose  broad  humanity  and  large  outlook 
wrapped  the  institution  in  a  stimulating  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  readily  forgave  the  teacher  asking 
him  not  to  worry  about  what  had  been  done.  But 
his  colleagues  talked  and  looked  askance  at  him 
and     even    slated     him     in     severe  terms, 
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Where  sympathy  was  called  for,  an  acute 
censoriousness  was  theatrically  staged  making  the 
delinquent  realize  that  he  had  lost  caste  among 
his  colleagues.  So  indeed  it  was  at  least  for  a  time. 
The  incident  shows  not  that  individuals  are  in- 
nately bad  but  how  they  come  to  share  the  badness 
of  the  things  that  are  around  them.  Even  a  head- 
master fired  with  a  noble  passion  to  let  freedom  and 
initiative  to  bubble  through  school-life  finds  it 
heavy  work  to  prepare  the  necessary  channels  in 
the  hardened  soil.  It  is  none  too  easy  to  save  the 
teachers  themselves  from  the  deadening  influence 
of  mechanical  teaching,  to  endow  them  with  indi- 
viduality, to  make  them  realize  the  wondertul  effect 
of  freedom  on  them  and  their  pupils. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  and  the  true 
educator  least  of  all.  He  must  be  given  status, 
respectability,  independence  and  freedom  whether 
or  no  he  wants  them-  Otherwise  he  cannot  do  his 
duty  well.  Otherwise  he  will  not  ring  true-  The 
plant  of  education  cannot  put  forth  leaves  and 
flowers  in  a  soil  which  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
the  teachers'  personality.  It  droops  and  fades  in 
such  earth.  One  cannot  teach  if  one  be  loaded  in 
chains.  Teaching  is  a  difficult  art  in  these  secondary 
schools  of  ours.  A  guild  of  semi-drudges  cannot 
evolve  a  race  of  free  and  freedom-loving  men  who 
will  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions  and  brave 
the  blows  of  circumstance  with  open  brows  and 
smiling  faces. 

Secondary  education  is  spreading  rapidly  in 
the  land,  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  is  desirable,  but 
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the  freedom  of  the  profession  shrinks  in  inverse 
proportion.  Real  teaching  also  shrinks  in  like 
degree.  Teaching  becomes  more  and  more  mechani- 
cal day  by  day.  The  teacher  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  into  drudgery,  into  servitude.  He  has  little 
leisure  to  enrich  his  mind.  His  influence  has 
waned,  his  knowledge  has  become  shallow.  He 
has  lost  caste  in  the  eyes  of  society. 
The  reason  is  clear.  He  has  little 
liberty  to  think  for  himself,  to  work  out  the 
purpose  of  education  on  his  own  lines.  He  has 
little  leisure  to  accumulate  knowledge  or  to 
increase  his  understanding.  That  he  is  not  always 
able  to  see  how  he  is  bound  only  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  is  bound.  He  has  become  a  work- 
man and  his  gaze  is  fixed  on  wages.  If  he  should 
become  an  artist,  a  creator  lost  in  his  labours  with 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  produce  of  his  art  as  it  takes 
shape,  he  must  be  given  the  freedom  to  mix  his 
colours  as  he  likes,  to  use  his  brush  as  his  genius 
directs  him.  Things  made  to  order  lack  the  lustre  of 
originality,  the  fragrance  of  art.  Freedom  is  the 
fount  of  inspiration.  Without  it  the  highest  labours 
become  the  dullest  routine. 

Therefore  the  liberty  of  the  teacher,  of  the 
pupil  is  the  soul  of  education.  The  grant  of  liberty 
supposes  the  capacity  to  use  it  well  and  wisely. 
Vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  The  teacher  must 
be  given  liberty  and  rightly  must  he  make  use  of 
it.  But  we  cannot  deny  him  liberty  lest  he  should 
put  it  to  wrong  use,  lest  in  his  hands  it  should 
degenerate  into  licence.  That  would  be  starving  the 
body  to  death  lest  food  should  cause  indigestion. 
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Liberty  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  profession, 
and  if  it  is  laid  well  and  truly  the  architect  can 
set  to  work  fearing  nothing  and  fulfil  his  mission. 

My  contention  is  that  the  management  of 
the  school-world  must  he  based  on  liberty  and 
equality.  Then  fraternity  will  follow.  The  cult  of 
discipline  has  been  carried  too  far  and  many  sins 
have  been  and  are  committed  in  its  name.  Me- 
thod has  been  over-done  much  to  the  disgust  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  A  rigid  uniformity  has  been 
enforced  at  the  cost  of  real  education.  These  forces 
have  nearly  blighted  education.  No  more  should 
these  forces  be  allowed  to  keep  teachers  from  their 
own.  Let  the  million  lamps  of  liberty  illumine 
these  homes  of  education.  Let  the  clarion  voice 
of  liberty  sanctify  our  mufifled  class-rooms.  Let  us 
be  free  and  fraternal.  Let  us  seek  the  strength  to 
be  true  to  ourselves  in  the  Temple  of  Freedom. 
Liberty  is  the  greatest  educative  process  known 
to  man.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  strangle  education 
in  trying  to  educate.  Be  free,  be  true,  be  great.  For 
these  same  qualities  constitute  the  greatest  school 
we  know. 
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XII.    THE  UPBRINGING  OF  OUR  GIRLS. 

/j^DUCATION  is  the  greatest  evangel  of  our 
W  times,  but  many  things  that  are  not  edu- 
cation pass  for  it  and  receive  their  undeserved  meed 
of  praise.  True  education  is,  no  doubt,  the  panacea 
for  human  ills  but  it  is  often  handled  wrongly  and 
clumsily,  and  it  becomes  a  poison.  But  mankind  in 
the  lump  is  not  rich  in  the  power  of  knowing  good 
from  bad  and  the  lure  of  a  false  education  is  inveig- 
ling more  and  more  people  into  its  snare,  nay, 
there  is  a  regular  scramble  to  get  into  the  meshes. 

This  wasteful  and  false  education  is  stretch- 
ing far  its  tentacles  for  new  kinds  of  prey.  It  has 
deprived  generations  of  boys  of  the  joy  of  life,  the 
instinct  of  independence,  the  gifts  of  imagination 
and  originality,  the  confidence  and  hopefulness 
that  are  born  of  perfect  health  and  full  strength. 
It  has  made  them  sick  and  even  servile.  But 
it  still  roams  at  large  impeding  true  progress. 
Even  our  girls  are  coming  increasingly  under  its 
sway. 

But  the  girls  of  India  are  her  glory.  On 
them  even  more  than  on  her  boys  depends  India's 
future.  An  education  that  is  in  all  conscience 
bad  enough  for  boys  cannot  be  allowed  to  practise 
its  dubious  benedictions  upon  our  girls.  They  are 
the  life-blood    of  India,  the    head -spring  of  the 
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national  energy  which  alone  can  imbue  our  future 
with  possibility.  India  caia  ill  afford  to  neglect 
her  girls  so  that  an  errant  education  may  be 
allowed  to  indulge  its  treaks. 

Centuries  upon  centuries  of  a  misdirected 
social  system  have  been  confining  them  to  the 
kitcheti  and  the  nursery  so  that  they  have  become 
pale  and  weak,  helpless  emaciated  little  things  who 
cannot  thrive  amidst  the  rough-and-tumble  of  life. 
We  developed  a  code  of  chivalry  that  has  denied 
them  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  freedom  of 
defence  and  self-preservation,  opportunity  to  grow, 
to  be  wise  and  useful,  the  right  to  live  and  justify 
their  existence.  We  have  smothered  them  with 
unkind  kisses  and  drowned  them  in  ill-conceived 
generosity.  And  we  have  been  saying  to  ourselves  in 
exultation,  "That  is  right !  That  is  right ! 

But  in  this  continued  display  of  generosity 
and  charity  we  were  forgetting  one  fundamental 
truth.  Man  alone  never  achieved  anything  great 
without  the  assistance  and  inspiration  of  woman. 

Women  always  willed  and  men  carried  out. 
Men  must  do  as  women  tell  them.  They  put 
strength  into  men  and  launch  them  upon  the  seven 
seas  of  adventure.  Men  have  wandered  and  sailed, 
ventured  and  won  because  women  ungrudgingly 
gave  them  that  inspiration  which  alone  can 
start  and  sustain  such  enterprise.  Women  are 
our  mothers,  the  mothers  of  our  children  and  they 
send  us  armed  and  heartened  into  the  vast  arena 
of  life.  Forgetting  these  fundamental  factors  that 
niake  life  happy  and  fruitful^  we  men  of  India 
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made  our  women  mere  objects  of  enjoymont,  and 
shut  them  up  in  cells  of  suspicion  and  excessive 
solicitude.  And  here  they  have  been  suffering,  pining 
vainly  after  the  broad  spaces  and  large  freedoms 
of  a  less  restricted  life. 

Such  has  been  the  lot  of  the  women  of  India. 
Now  after  all  these  years  of  servility,  ill-treatment, 
and  pernicious  protection  when  they  have  become 
almost  asphyxiated  in  the  thin  atmosphere  behind 
closed  doors,  to  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  wrong  education  is  to  add  to  a  heavy  load  of 
unconscious  misdoing  an  insuflterable  crown  of 
deliberate  crime. 

In  times  long  gone  by  when  the  sway  of  caste 
had  not  become  a  grinding  tyranny,  Indian  women 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  that  enabled  them 
to  cultivate  the  ideals  of  love,  service  and 
sacrifice  with  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
country  and  honour  to  themselves.  The  names  of 
Sita,  Savitri,  Damayanti  and  Draupati  will  never 
cease  to  inspire  them  and  guide  them  through  the 
path  of  glory.  And  if  Indian  women  even 
to-day  are  foremost  among  the  women  of  the 
world  in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their 
husbands,  in  their  love  for  their  children  and 
in  their  capacity  to  suffer,  it  is  because  that  glorious 
band  of  women,  the  most  adorable  heroines  of  an 
adorable  age,  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  beacon 
shining  from  afar  casting  the  splendour  of  their 
greatness  on  their  beloved  sisters  groaning  inwardly 
in  this  lugubrious  India  of  to-day. 

But  these  beautiful  souls  have  been  the  doers 
of  f\  beautiful  disservice  to  the  caqse  of  Indiarj 
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womanhood.  For  although  handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does,  all  that  is  handsome  is  not  always  com- 
mendable. Sita  and  Savitri  with  their  worthy  sister- 
hood of  valiant  women  set  up  the  worship  of  men 
as  the  queen  of  ideals  in  the  hearts  of  women.  "My 
lord,  my  beloved,  1  will  follow  you  through  thick 
and  thin,  through  fire  and  water,  and  die  for  you." 
This  is  sublimely  beautiful  and  if  we  deserve  it  all, 
or  at  least  a  fraction  thereof,  this  old  earth  with  its 
accumulated  and  ever-increasing  wealth  of  sins  and 
short-comings,  iniquities  and  inhumanities,  wars 
and  pestilences,  would  soon  be  a  paradise  becalmed 
in  the  exhilarating  shade  of  innumerable  olive  trees  ! 

But  alas!  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  all.  Even 
Sri  Rama,  the  pride  and  glory  of  manhood,  did  not 
deserve  that  exalted  angel  of  pure  gold-  Suspicious 
Sri  Ramachandra,  you  who  were  an  illumination 
in  an  age  of  innumerable  lamps  that  bathed  the 
land  in  a  flood  of  light,  whose  tale  never  fails  to  lift 
us  above  the  pull  of  earthy  things,  to  whom  we  look 
up  for  inspiration,  aspiration  and  hope,  even  you, 
the  ethereal,  adorable  one,  were  not  worthy  of 
Sita,  the  heavenly  emblem  of  love,  self-denial  and 
sacrifice. 

And  what  a  wide  gulf  yawns  between  littleour- 
selves  and  great  Sri  Rama !  Yet  we  want  our  women 
to  be  Sitas  glad  to  wipj  the  dust  of  our  feet,  yet  we 
want  our  girls  to  grow  up  into  Sitas  watching  for 
opportunities  to  serve  us  and  to  love  us  and,  look 
at  it,  we  want  to  lord  it  over  them  !  How  ridiculous 
are  our  claims  to  mastery  over  the  patient  thrice- 
^tro^lger-than-ourselves  sqx  of  wonieal 
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Therefore  this  ideal  of  Indian  womanhood  with 
its  slogan  of  service,  sacrifice  and  love  has  to  be 
revised  and  amplified  in  the  li^ht  of  present-day 
conditions.  Service,  sacrifice  and  love  are  conquer- 
ing expressions.  They  carry  with  them  an  invinci- 
ble enticement  of  charm.  A  loving  wife  willing  and 
even  eager  to  die  for  her  husband  is  the  grandest 
thing  this  earth  can  show.  Such  an  ideal 
was  probably  realized  in  the  remote  ages  of  the 
past.  But  in  later  times  this  beautiful  conception 
of  wifehood  became  a  terrific  weapon  to  chastise 
women.  The  worship  of  man  by  woman  became  a 
gruesome  thing  at  one  period  of  our  history.  The 
crime  of  the  horrible  rite  ot  Sati  lies  at  its  door. 
And  cour.tlas:-;  were  the  victims  of  an  ideal  that 
found  its  realization  in  this  most  inhuman  concep- 
tion of  marital  relationship. 

In  fact  there  is  no  service,  sacrifice  and  love 
where  there  is  no  equality  and  liberty.  True  ser- 
vice is  voluntary.  It  flourishes  only  amidst  freedom- 
The  highest  service  is  sacrifice  which  alone 
rises  to  the  true  stature  of  the  soul.  And  love 
cannot  be  where  equality  is  not.  Love  and  service 
go  hand  in  hand  with  equality  and  freedom.  If 
Savitri  has  set  an  example  of  devotion  and  self-de- 
nial to  our  women  it  is  because  she  could  sit  by  the 
side  of  Satyavan  and  say  "I  love  you,  my  dear,  I 
love  you  !"  That  meant  that  she  had  the  liberty  to 
love  him  and  to  pay  the  price  of  love.  In  later 
times  such  liberty  was  not  vouchsafed  to  women, 
Even  to-day  it  is  not.  They  must  love  ;  mind,  inuf^l; 
is  the  word-  ■ 
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No,  no,  this  won't  do.  We  luust  grant  them 
equality  and  liberty,  if  we  would  aspire  to  their 
love,  service  and  sacrifice  !  We  must  love  them  and 
serve  them,  nay,  sacrifice  ourselves  in  their  behalf 
if  we  would  aspire  to  their  loyalty  and  devotion. 
We  must  consider  them  our  comrades  in  arms  in 
the  battle  of  life  if  we  would  be  happy  and  strong, 
prosperous  and  paaceful.  We  cannot  go  on  ever 
demanding.  We  must  give  also.  Mind,  must  is  the 
word. 

But  women  have  not  only  to  be  good  wives,  they 
have  to  be  good  mothers  as  well,  just  as  men  have 
to  be  not  only  husbands  but  also  fathers.  Errant 
man  can  perhaps  permit  himself  the  pleasure  of 
irresponsibility  in  his  capacity  as  father.  Dame 
Nature  sometimes  lets  him  off  scot-free  in  her  be- 
nevolent moods  of  pariiality.  But  such  moods  rarely 
manifest  themselves  in  her  dealings  with  women- 
She  heavily  punishes  every  transgression  of  mater- 
nal duty.  Nature  whispers  in  the  ears  of  the  mother 
the  commandment,  "Take  care  of  your  child,  mother, 
or  you  come  to  grief." 

Therefore,  no  woman  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be- 
come a  mother  if  she  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
merit  to  qualify  her  to  the  high  office  of  mother- 
hood. One  of  the  most  heart-rending  sights  that 
one  sees  very  often  in  India  is  the  pathetic  nume- 
rousness  of  unqualified  mothers.  The  painful  cry 
of  unnourished,  unhealthy  children  and  of  helpless, 
woe-begone,  immature  mothers  is  the  most  tragic 
of  all  human  tragedies  that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
our    country.    No    other    nation   practises  so 
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blindly  the  suicidal  cult  of,  "Marry  and  be 
damned."  Of  what  avail  are  the  trappings  of  an 
education  that  does  not  teach  our  girls  the  supreme 
sanctity  of  motherhood  and  the  minimum  merit  that 
would  enable  them  to  enter  its  holy  precints  ? 

But  again  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
wives  and  mothers  do  not  exhaust  women's  dbstiny 
Like  men  they  too  surely  have  a  place  in  politics, 
literature,  art  aid  tlie  liberal  professions.  Selfish 
man  has  been  arrogating  to  himself  the  honour  of 
ordering  everything  in  the  world.  But  he  has  proved 
not  only  insufferably  selfish  but  also 
thoroughly  inefficient.  Canturies  of  bungling 
mismanagement  have  not  convinced  him  of 
his  incapacity  or  the  extreme  unwisdom  of 
keeping  out  women  from  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  crime  of  pools  of  blood  and 
mountains  of  the  dead  is  his;  yet  he  wants 
imperiiun  over  all  things  still. 

Therefore,  the  patient  women  of  the  world  who 
have  been  watching  through  a  chink  in  the  wall  all 
these  blunderings  all  these  cutting  of  throats  and 
splitting  of  bones,  spilling  of  blood  and  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  weak,  the  carrying  of  fire  and  sword 
through  the  fair  fields  of  the  earth,  the  setting  of 
fire  to  thronging  cities  and  shooting  down  of  the 
innocent,  all  these  exploitations  and  exhibitions  of 
jealous  rivalry  and  inhuman  intolerance,  this  sad 
conversion  of  peaceful  earth  to  a  hideous  pande- 
monium, have  now  ventured  to  come  out  into  the 
open  enraged  at  the  enormity  of  the  ever-accumu- 
lating crime,  and  shedding  their  natural  coyness  and 
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taking  off  their  timid  veils  of  humility,  have 
uttered  this  chaos-eiidiiig  and  millennium-bringing 
message:  "Brothers,  we  have  had  enough  of  ycur 
villainies,  and  recurring  spates  of  insanity,  enough 
of  your  bluff,  lay  down  the  mace  and  you  shall  see 
how  we  get  through  it  all !  " 

Yes,  women  shall  kerenfter  be  the  dictators. 

Therefore  the  education  of  our  girls  must  aim 
at  making  them  fit  for  marriage  and  motherhood 
and  no  less  fit  to  bear  a  worthy  part  in  the  shaping 
and  control  of  national  and  world  affairs.  But  noth- 
ing can  be  more  prejudicial  to  tliis  aim  than  to 
send  onr  girls  to  schools  where  the  cramming 
of  information  into  plastic  heads  and  the 
eniptyingof  them  by  meansof  the  antediluvian  con- 
trivance of  examinations  are  carried  out  with  fanatic 
zeal.  A  snippety  schooling  that  delights  in  the 
doling  out  of  education  in  dribblets  is  not  for  oui- 
girls. 

Lei  them,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fed  with  the 
Amrita  ot  education.  z\nd  that  is  freedom,  freedom, 
freedom;  freedom  to  do,  to  think,  to  imagine,  and 
to  grow  to  the  full  stature  ordained  by  God,  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body.  Give  me  soma  girls  and  I  will 
put  them  to  school  in  the  academy  of  freedom, 
i^oo^s  in  this  institution  will  have  the  last  place  and 
thhigs  will  take  their  present  place  of  honour. 
1  will  throw  my  pupils  amidst  a  bustling 
crowd  of  things  and  they  will  gather  knowledge 
from  the  fields  where  knowledge  grows.  They  shall 
open  their  eyes  and  behold  the  wondrous  beauty 
with  which  Nature  dons  the  old  earth  growing  ever 
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and  ever  young.  The  blazing  sun,  the  shimmering 
moon  and  the  twinkiing  stars  shall  not  fail  to  give 
them  their  gift  of  inspiration  and  joy.  The 
glorious  flower  in  the  meadow,  the  pretty  little 
bird  in  the  bush  that  sings  its  message  of  peace  and 
love,  and  the  thousand  little  things  of  nature  so 
continually  feasting  our  eyes  and  minds  shall 
not  fail  to  evoke  their  interest  or  imbu?.  them 
with  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  amity  and  goodwill. 
They  shall  sleep  in  the  lap  of  nature  and  drink  the 
juice  of  her  rejuvenating  wisdom.  They  shall  be 
young  in  spite  of  age  and  in  spite  of  youth  they 
shall  be  old  and  wise. 

Nov  is  this  all.  They  shall  be  no  grist  to  the 
mill  of  examiflations  and  no  receptacles  of  infor- 
mation  that  inevitably  must  putrefy.  The  langu- 
age of  music  shall  open  its  treasures  for  them 
and  the  natural  music  of  the  soul  shall  never 
cease  to  flow  through  their  veins.  My  girls 
shall  grow  like  Sakuntala,  in  whom  the  sparks  of 
love  shall  ever  be  glowing— things  of  beauty 
spreading  joy.  They  shall  be  strong  aod  good,  kind 
but  not  weak,  loving  but  not  doting,  independent 
but  not  unyielding,  patriots  with  cosmopolitan 
sympathies,  individuals  with  all-embracing  love  for 
mankind. 

Such,  in  briefest  outlines,  are  the  general 
principles  that  should  guide  us  in  planning  a  liberal 
education  for  our  girls.  And  if  we  set  our* 
selves  to  put  them  into  practice  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  listeninj^  to  them  or 
reading  them  in  the  printed  page  during  an  idle 
half-hour,  we  shall  soon  see  the  oft-repeated  theory 
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that  education  is  the  best  and  s  a  fest  of  all  invest- 
ments transmuting  itself  into  indisputable  truth. 
Then  shall  the  neglected  half  of  humanity,  the 
better  half  of  humanity,  rise  to  the  surface  from 
negligence  and  dependence  and  send  forth  a  mes- 
sage  of  peace,  plenty  and  prosperity  for  which  this 
war-weary,  pestilence-ridden,  care-worn  world  of 
to-day  is  eagerly  yearning.  Let  the  angel  of  true 
education  flap  his  wings  over  onr  land  and  bathe  it 
in  its  health-giving,  hope -bringing  breeze. 
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XIIT.    AN  KCHO  FROM  AMERICA.. 

"Nasty  modern  thinker  witli  a  salt-caked  ego, 
Butting  through  the  Cosmos  like  a  mad  March  hare, 
With  programmes  of  birth-control, 
Psycho-analysis, 

Coueism,  brain-tests  and  sterilised  air." 

(3  PT,  if  a  bit  irreverent,  description  of  this 
intense  agre.    And  has  not  education  a 
finder  in  the  pie  ? 

Indeed  educational  problems  vex  the  heart  as 
much  as  anything  else.  It  is  particularly  so  in  that 
huge  kaleidoscope  called  America.  Our  apathy 
still  holds  its  own  against  the  impact  of  these 
strenuous  times.  And  what  is  more,  the  persis- 
tence is  perhaps  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  little 
ones  here  jump  at  off-time,  at  escape  from  the 
infernal  nuisance.  As  for  ourselves  we  are  content 
at  best  to  contemplate  castles  in  Spain;  content 
to  put  the  children  through  the  treadmill  and  launch 
them  on  life  like  so  many  shapely  paper  boats  float- 
ing so  alike,  looking  so  alike.  We  have  a  craze  for 
uniformity  and  that  is  why  we  seize  the  rebellious 
ones  and  size  them  up  according  to  our  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be. 


America,  well,  there  it  is  another  story.  There 
the  schouhnaster  is  not  only  abroad-    He  (more 
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often  she)  bestrides  the  stage  and  fills  the  public 
eye.  Problems  and  plans  of  an  ever— changing 
education  flit  across  the  carvas  in  swift  procession. 
Kindergarten  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade. 
The  Dalton  Plan  has  emigrated  to  other  lands. 
Now  brain-tests  are  all  the  rage.  Like  an  Abbot  of 
Unreason  the  Eternal  Change  keeps  its  vigil 
through  the  restless  hours.  The  problem  of  the 
child  lures  thought  like  an'enchanted  panorama. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abandoned  to  the 
supreme  boredom  of  keeping  our  bodies  and  souls 
together.  The  child  must  shift  for  itself.  If  he 
chooses  to  come  to  us  we  will  do  our  best  to  brand 
upon  him  the  harsh  ineptitude  of  our  school- 
system.  We  do  according  to  our  lights,  of  course, 
and  our  intentions  are  unimpeachable.  And  what 
can  we  do  if  they  do  not  choose  to  come  to  us? 
Give  them  joy  of  their  liberty  perhaps. 

In  America  every  boy  and  girl  is  educated. 
Schooling  is  compulsory  for  boys  and  girls  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen.  What  though  some  of  them 
live  far  away  from  schools.  Motor  cars  in  America 
are  as  common  as  beasts  of  draught  in  our  country^ 
thanks  to  the  irrepressible  Henry  Ford.  It  is  so 
easy  to  collect  the  kiddies  and  roll  them  across. 
And  then  there  are  those  Welfare  Funds  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  very  poor.  They  have  verily  obliterated 
the  waifs  and  strays  from  the  face  of  their  civiliza- 
tion- It  is  our  look-out  that  our  streets  still  throng 
with  the  wreckage  of  neglected  human  material. 

In  America  they  not  only  give  schooling.  They 
want  also  to  give  the  right  schooling.    They  have 
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had  enough  of  twisting  the  little  ones  to  the  needs 
of  the  schools.  They  are  now  twisting  the  schools 
to  the  needs  of  the  little  ones. 

"Fitting  the  School  to  the  Child"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  on  education  which  I  recently  read. 
It  describes  an  experiment  at  grading  the  school- 
going  population  according  to  their  intelligence. 
Intelligence  according  to  Ballard  is  "ability  as  dis- 
tinct from  knowledge,  capacity  as  distinct  from 
content,  power  as  distinct  from  product."  There 
are  standardised  tests  to  measure  this  great 
human  quality.  The  testing  idea  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  children's  minds  develop  more  or  less 
in  consonance  with  age.  The  term  mental  age 
is  important.  By  it  they  mean  the  degree  of 
general  mental  ability  which  the  average 
child  of  corresponding  chronological  age  has. 
The  Intelligence  Quotient  (I.  Q.)  is  the  ratio  of 
the  mental  to  the  chronological  age  of  a  child. 
It  is  possible  to  find  this  out  by  means  of  the 
standardised  tests.  The  children  are  then  classi- 
fied according  to  their  Intelligence  Quotient. 

A  school  so  graded  will  have,  roughly  speaking, 
the  following: — 

Classes  for 

1.  Superior  and  gifted  children. 

2.  Children  having  considerably  more  than 
average  intelligence. 

3.  Children  who  deviate  but  little  from  the 
normal. 

4.  Children  who  are  not  definitely  backward 
but  slower. 
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5..  Children  definitely  backward  but  not  men- 
tal defectives. 

6.  Children  much  below  the  average  in 
mentality. 

7.  Children  who  are  neurotics, 

8.  Children  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Our  classes  are  each  a  drove  of  all  these  and 
more.  The  wonder  is  we  manage  to  muddle  on 
somehow. 

Considering  the  present  stage  of  our  education- 
al gestation,  out  of  the  339  pages  in  this  book  340 
pages  are  to  us  of  little  use.  But  if  one  cares  to 
hitch  one's  waggon  to  the  star  and  do  his  bit  to 
relieve  the  present  gloom,  one  will  find  that  out  of 
the  339  pages  340  pages  are  intensely  interesting. 
But  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  the  ex- 
periment described  in  the  book,  must  remain  a 
thing  in  the  horizon —  a  dream  of  the  future. 

But  although  we  may  not  attempt  to  extract 
sunbeams  from  cucumber  we  cat:  and  ought  to  tone 
down  the  harnesses  on  the  path  of  learning.  This 
book  will  help  us  do  that  a  little. 

If,  however,  one  wishes  to  have  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  rec^ent  educational  movements  in  the  U. 
8.  A.,  one  had  best  read  "  Twenty  Five  Years  of 
American  Education",  a  book  that  reviews  in  rapid 
survey  the  aatonishmg  all-round  advancement  that 
the  giant  republic  has  achieved  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation during  the  period-  It  affords  delightfully 
dull  reading.  No  more  could  be  expected 
of   a    book  that   steams   30  knots    an  hQUn 
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But  I  would  request  the  reader  to  sit  up  and  listen 
as  it  speeds  across  the  chapter  on  vocational 
education. 

America  has  recognised  the  pressing  need  for 
vocational  education.  The  work  of  the  hand  must 
he  combined  with  the  work  of  the  head.  No  nation 
can  live  on  mere  theories,  that  *lyi ng,  cold 
tombstone  of  truth/  The  crying  need  of  the 
hour  is  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  the  many. 
"Traditionally  educators  have  stood  afar  oft 
from  business,  while  uien  in  commercial  life  have 
scofted  at  education.  The  two  must  come  together. 
Mere  efficiency,  demanded  by  business,  does 
not  mean  complete  living,  nor  good  citizenship; 
on  the  other  hand,  general  preparation  alone  can- 
not now  make  an  economically  independent  indi- 
vidual. The  first  necessity  is  life;  the  second, 
abundant  life.  Abundant  life  gives  to  society; 
mere  living  has  nothing  left  over.  Unless  we 
achieve  the  second,  the  first  is  of  small  significance 
tor  social  progress." 

Let  us  put  all  that  in  our  pipes  and  smoke. 

Our  education  is  suffering  from  languor,  is 
weighed  down  with  routine.  It  crit^s  for  a  tonic 
to  live.  It  begs  for  thought  to  redeem  it  from  un- 
reality. We  have  got  to  make  it  attuned  to  life- 
Education  must  give  to  society  and  not,  as  our 
education  does  to-day,  take  from  it  even  that 
which  it  has.  These  caravanserais  called  schools 
in  this  country,  where  the  children  and  their  tea- 
chers, like  tired  wayfarers  each  absorbed  in  his 
destination  distant  or  near,  foregather  by  day  to 
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whisper  soft  notbinp^s  and  dole  out  bits  of  doubtful 
knowledge  to  each  other,  and  then  part  leaving  be- 
hind little  intimacy  to  keep  up  the  recollection  of 
the  day  and  few  tokens  of  the  meeting  and  no 
achievement,  these  caravanseries  so  sadly  lacking 
in  any  suggestion  of  adventure,  of  action  or  of  pur- 
pose cannot  give  the  nation  an  education  that 
will  make  it  prosperous  and  peaceful.  The  true 
school  is  the  work-house  where  on  the  anvil  of  pur- 
pose great  actions  are  hammered  into  shape  by 
eager  hands  delighting  in  doing.  The  children 
must  do  and  learn  instead  of  learning  inanities  and 
becoming  incapable  of  doing. 
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XIV.    LITTLE  HINTS. 

HE  high  school  teacher  is  as  much  the 
victitii  of  over-advice  as  of  ill-advice. 
Everybody  presumes  to  teach  him  to  teach.  In  fact, 
the  average  teacher  falls  a  prey  to  excessive  edu- 
cation of  himself.  If  this  writer  too  proposes  to 
trouble  the  teacher  with  advice  it  is  because  he  is 
a  teacher  himself,  and  his  advice  is  meant  as  well 
for  him  as  for  others. 

If  you  will  become  a  good  teacher  you  must 
make  it  a  point  never  to  .teach  unich.  Teach  as 
little  as  possible,  teach  nothing  if  possible;  on  the 
other  hand  let  them  learn.  The  great  teacher  sim- 
ply lets  his  pupils  learn. 

"  How  might  this  be  done,?"  you  may  ask. 
Put  the  pupils  on  the  track.  Do  not  keep  them  in 
leading  strings.  They  must  do  the  journey 
themselves. 

If  you  will  become  a  good  teacher,  never  talk 
loudly,  never  talk  for  more  than  10  minutes  at  a 
stretch,  never  talk  for  more  than  20  minutes  in  an 
hour.  Let  your  students  talk.  Keep  your  breath 
to  cool  your  porridge. 

"How  might  this  be  done,  V  "  you  may  ask.  it 
is  a  rule  that  has  got  to  be  obeyed.  Explanations 
hardly  avail. 
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■.:  If  you  will  become  a  good  teacher  never  cease 
to  teach  yourself,  but  cease  teaching  your  pupils 
at  the  first  hint  of  opportunity.  Load  your  mind 
with  knowledge.  Bind  it  with  discipline  Strew 
upon  it  the  snuplo  hues  of  humility. 

And  whenever  you  talk,  cull  your  phrase 
strictly  according  to  the  canons  of  art.  A  sole- 
cism may  prove  an  assault  on  your  ambition. 
Two  may  prove  its  ruin.  If  you  cannot  attain 
perfection  in  expression,  neither  can  you  become  a 
good  teacher.  He  who  speaks  but  rarely  must 
speak  well  when  he  does. 

English  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  admissible 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  high  school.  But  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  about  who  saddles  upon 
English  all  the  evil  consequences  of  present-day 
education.  For  some  of  them  arise  fmm  the 
teacher's  inability  to  teach  Erjglish  well  He  takes 
sanctuary  in  the  plea  that  English  is  a  foreign 
tongue.  Be  a  master  in  the  medium  of  instruction, 
whatever  it  is.  Language  is  a  good  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  teacher. 

If  you  will  become  a  good  teacher  never  'do  the 
grand '  in  the  class-room.  Ostentation  and  pedagogy 
are  poles  asunder.  Never  play  the  petty  tyrant 
either.  If  you  do,  your  pupils  will  hardly  respect 
you,  they  may  even  snowball  you  with  their  sneers. 
No  panjandrum  ever  .  made  a  good  teacher. 
Humility  is  the  essence  of  the  profession.  If  it  is 
wanting  everything  must  be  wanting. 

Sit  mum  when  you  are  angry.  Never  enter  a 
class  when  you  feel  blue.  Quit  the  school  when  you 
are  tired.    Fly  the  place  when  you  are  impatient. 
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Chuck  the  profesFion  when  'boss'  teases,  or  stand 
up  to  him  like  a  man.  If  humility  is  the  essence 
of  schoolmastering,  manliness  is  true  humility. 
No  teacher  ever  became  a  good  teacher  on 
bended  knees  and  whispering  humbleness. 

Put  your  leisure  periods  to  profit — for  rest  of 
body  and  recreation  of  mind.  Let  none  take  them. 
Be  all  eyes  and  have  them  for  yourself.  Extra- 
woi'k  is  a  peril  to  the  profession. 

"What  ought  1  to  do,"  cries  the  headmaster, 
"when  any  of  my  staff  are  absent?"  Send  the  boys 
home,  or  leave  them  to  themselves  putting  them  on 
their  honour  not  to  cause  disturbance  to  other 
classes.  The  victim  of  extra-work  chafes,  chides 
and  nags.  He  carries  about  him  an  infection  of  ill. 
Scrap  extra-work  from  the  curriculum.  For  it 
defiles  education  at  the  fountain-head.  Sometimes 
we  are  spellbound  by  mere  superstition.  We  often 
think  that  the  hours  between  10  and  4  are  ordain- 
ed by  God  for  the  education  of  His  children  and 
that  their  mere  confinement  in  the  school  during 
the  time  has  much  educational  value.  This 
kind  of  holy  nonsense  has  long  held  the  field.  It  is 
time  that  the  thing  was  jettisoned.  True  education 
is  founded  on  freedom,  not  on  restraint.  The  free- 
dom of  the  pupil  is  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher.: 
The  educative  process  fades  amidst  hide-bound 
methods.  If  a  teacher  volunteers  to  engage  an 
extra-class,  let  him,  by  all  means.  But  do  not  force 
it  on  him. 

If  you  will  become  a  good  teacher,  you  must 
think,  think,  smile,  and  be  sunny.  Think,  think, 
and  be  cheerful.  . 
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Be  a  'fiery  particle,'  embodied  energy,  optimism 
in  the  flesh.  Read  voraciously.  Think  untir- 
ingly, and  know  child  nature  not  only  from  books, 
nor  mainly  from  them  but  froii";  persona)  observa- 
tion and  intimate  contact  with  children. 

Indeed,  to  know  a  child  one  must  become  a 
child.  The  adult  mind  with  its  grown  and  often 
inept,  ideas  is  hardly  able  to  enter  the  pathway 
glistening  with  early  dew  along  which  in  their 
adventurous  career  children  go  onward,  scattering 
joy,  to  the  hazard  of  life.  The  inescapable  law  of 
being  and  becoming  ordains  that  even  children 
must  grow.  But  adult  ideas  often  only  impede  their 
growth.  The  tea(?her  who  tries  to  impose  his 
'superiority'  upon  the  wayward  freedoms  of  child- 
hood which  an  indulgent  heaven  pitying  the 
destiny  in  store  for  them  has  allowed  them  for  a 
brief  hour  is  like  the  savage  tearing  angrily  the 
petals  of  a  new-blown  flower  pouring  out  its  fra- 
grance into  the  world  in  the  supreme  joy  of 
giving.  Be  a  child  before  you  venture  to  teach 
children. 

The  understanding  heart,  the  forgiving  hand, 
only  with  these  can  you  unlock  the  child  mind. 
Vainly  would  you  try  to  open  it  by  the  iron  keys  of 
authority  or  of  a  higher  wisdom. 

A  mind  of  gold  is  the  highest  qualification  for 
teaching  young  boys  and  girls,  a  mind  afloat  upon 
uplifting  thoughts,  one  from  which  are  exiled  the 
oppressive  iucubi  of  evil  feelings,  mistrusts  and 
untruths. 
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Teaching  is  a  mission,  the  inspired  work  of  a 
seer,  the  carrying  of  a  message  through  the  earth  by 
an  apostle  untouched  by  its  thousand  imperfections, 
and  no  educational  precept  can  have  those  allur- 
ing hues,  which  invite  effort  and  give  strength  to 
the  aspiring,  aside  of  this  great  ideal. 

Such  an  ideal  must  leaven  all  teaching,  especi- 
ally, the  teaching  of  children-  If  it  is  not  there 
the  teache]'  becomes  a  pitiahle  soul  groaning 
under  a  heavy  grind.  The  joy  of  work  goes  and 
the  artist  degrades  into  a  drudge. 

To  teach  a  child  one  must  become  a  child. 
This  is  not  to  extinguish  the  gifts  of  time,  but  to 
enrich  them  by  the  supreme  felicities  of  childhood. 

How  might  this  be  done  ?  Is  there  not  sym- 
pathy, is  there  not  love,  the  twin  forces  upon  whose 
breasts  is  borne  the  glory  of  childhood  to  green  old 
age,  the  forces  that  join  and  fertilize  aM  stages  of 
life  making  them  into  one  beautiful  whole?  We 
too  might  sail  upon  this  stream,  and  recapture 
the  kingdom  of  childhood.  And  when  we  have  done 
this  we  will  know  how  absurd  it  is  to  try  to  bend 
children  to  our  will. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  teacher  is  an  artist, 
I  might  almost  say,  the  prince  of  artists,  because 
his  colours  are  the  colours  of  life  and  the  painted 
picture  is  life  itself,  not  the  thin  thing  that  we 
often  meet  with,  but  life  full  and  abundant-  And, 
just  as  the  true  artist  is  lost  in  the  joy  of  his  work 
and  derives  his  greatest  reward,  highest  satis- 
faction, from  achieving  perfection,  so  the  teacher 
has  his  true  recompense  in  the  just  propor- 
tions of  the  picture  he  paints.    Let   him  strive 
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for  perfection,  peifection  in  all  he  does  how- 
soever inconsequential,  or  unimportant  it  might 
often  appear  to  be,  and  then  he  will  import  an  inspi- 
ration into  his  work  which  no  money  can  buy. 

The  teacher  is  an  artist,  and  he  needs  to  re- 
member what  he  is. 
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XV.    THAT'S  NOT  HISTORY. 

'^ijjISTORY  is  an  «ndefined  and  ambiguous 
^(subject.    It  is  a  fertile  field  for  all  kinds  of 
heresies  to  thrive.    It  is  the  cockpit  of  opposing 
opinions  and  ideals.    There  seem  to  be  as  many 
conceptions  of  history  as  tliere  are  historians. 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  few  things  common 
to  nearly  all  of  them,  which,  a  little  reflection 
will  tell  us,  are  four  common  misconceptions. 
These  are:  (1)  History  is  the  story  of  great 
men  and  great  nations;  (2)  War  is  an  important 
element  in  history;  some  would  even  say  '  the 
most  important'*,  (3)  Patriotism  is  a  cardinal  virtue, 
an  adorable  quality  of  the  heart;  (4)  Ambition  is  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  working  for  the  advancement 
of  mankind. 

These  dogmas  have,  no  doubt,  the  appear- 
ance of  Euclidean  axioms,  and  some  of  us  are 
so  pre-occupied  with  their  infallibility  that  to  call 
their  correctness  in  question  is  apt  to  be  looked 
upon  as  irreverent.  However,  they  cannot  stand 
even  a  merciful  criticism.  Let  us  pass  them 
rapidly  in  review. 

History,  properly  so  called,  is  little  concerned 
with  the  glories  of  individuals,  or  nations.  History 
is  the  story  ot  man,  tlie  story  of  his  voyagings  in 
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Ti*Tie*s  eternal  sea.  The  theme  or  the  muse  is  th^ 
career  of  man.  We  often  wrongly  give  the  so-called 
great  men  of  history  a  prominence  that  they  hardly 
deserv(>.  Small  is  the  num.ber  of  the  really  greafv 
but  we  load  the-pages  of  history  with  the  praises 
of  a  greatness  which  is  more  than  dubious.  Such 
great  men,  more  often  than  not,  have  played  the 
part  of  the  bull  in  the  china-shop.  Their  iconoclas- 
tic zeal  has  often  sown  the  seeds  of  dissension, 
and  set  the  clock  back.  Their  destructive  energies 
and  wild  megalomanias  cannot  make  history,  and  it 
is  wrong  to  chronicle  them  in  the  sacred  language  of 
the  muse.  Emerson  says,  "  'Tis  not  the  soldier, 
not  Alexander,  or  Bonaparte,  or  Count  Moltke, 
surely,  who  represent  the  highest  force  of 
mankind,  not  the  strong  hand,  but  wisdom  and 
civility,  the  creation  of  laws,  institutions,  letters 
and  art."  The  supreme  nations  of  the  world  again 
more  or  less  come  under  the  same  category. 
Drunk  with  the  wine  of  imperialism  how  often  have 
they  been  the  dread  of  their  weaker  contemporaries? 
Common  manhood  has  nearly  always  been  crushed 
under  the  heavy  governance  of  empires.  True 
history  is  the  story  of  hunianity,  of  ordinary,  honest 
humanity,  and  not  of  those  who  made  the  earth 
tremble  under  their  tread. 

The  second  proposition  is  still  more  provo- 
cative. The  great  militarist  Moltke  laid  down 
the  astounding  law  that  "perpetual  peace  is  a 
dream,  and  it  is  not  even  a  beautiful  dream."  He 
said:  ''War  is  an  element  in  the  order  of  the 
world  ordained  by  God."  The  philosopher  Nietz- 
sche went  one  better.    "  It  is  mere  illusion  and 
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pretty  sentiment,"  says  he,''  to  expect  much  (even 
anything  at  all)  from  mankind  if  it  forgets  how  to 
make  war."  Then  he  seriously  and  superciliously 
proceeds  to  exalt  this  dark  gospel  and  the 
'wonderful' consequences  that  come.yfij  j 

But  why  throw  a  gibe  at  the  Prussian  in 
this  day  of  his  reckoning  ?  After  all,  he  was  only 
voicing  what  others  were  trying  to  keep 
secret.  His  crime  was  that  he  often  played  about 
pompously  on  the  crest  of  war-worship  while 
his  wiser  brethren  across  the  frontiers  did 
much  the  same  thing,  but  only  in  the  inner 
chambers  of  their  hearts.  The  Prussian  is  found 
guilty  on  a  charge  of  frankness.  '  If  the  Germans- 
were  too  indiscreet  in  their  broad  advertisement  of 
their  bellicose  convictions,  their  more  cunning 
ontemporaries  were  too  insincere  in  their  profes- 
sions of  p3ace,  and  far  too  diplomatic  in  their 
denouncement  of  war. 

The  truth  is  that  in  most  of  us  there  is  what 
is  called  the  war  instinct,  the  cutting-each-other's- 
throats  instinct,  that  saVcige  desire  for  the  blood  of 
our  brethren  which  all  the  centuries  of  education 
and  the  civilizing  process  have  done  little  to  efface. 
We  are  sham  men  at  seventy,  for  like  children  we 
often  thirst  for  revenge  and  destruction.  ' 

Nonetheless  war  is  an  anachronism  in  a  society 
which  calls  itself  civilized.  Nothing  has  so  much 
retarded  the  elevation  of  man,  the  realisation  of 
his  destiny,  as  this  frothy,  pestiferous  stuff  called 
war.  The  pages  of  history  are  besmeared  with  the 
blood  of  humanity  bled  to  death  by  the  wounds  of 
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war.  It  has  destroyed  nations,  buried  civilisations 
and  driven  us  back^  time  out  of  number,  to  our 
primal  abode  of  the  woods,  and  yet  we  would  shake 
hands  with  the  relentless  devastator  and  make 
friends  with  him.  The  word,  war,  is  the  most  mean- 
ingful in  language.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
vast  number  ot  human  sufferings,  miseries  and 
misfortunes  is  contained  in  that  monosyllabic 
word. 

The  third  dogma  concerns  patriotism.  This 
beautiful  name  is  often  the  lexicographer's 
euphemism  for  selfishness,  greed,  and  grab.  Many 
noble  souls  have  been  caught  in  its  meshes. 
Many  blood-curdling  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  its  name.  A  very  large  volume  of  unscrupu- 
lous misdeeds  is  dressed  up  in  its  allurements. 
Through  the  highways  and  byways  of  history  the 
enticing  witch,  namely,  patriotism  has  trotted  with 
murderous  effects. 

Indeed,  patriotism  is  a  bad  virtue,  a  stunted 
growth  of  a  humanitarian  sentiment,  an  amputated 
limb  of  a  beautiful  being,  and  on  account  of  its 
essentially  fractional  and  incomplete  nature,  is  a 
tragical  aberration  of  a  perfect  might-have-been, 
a  disheartening  disappointment  in  the  realm  of 
high  expectations.  Patriotism  must  be  no  more 
than  a  wayside  inn  on  the  road  to  cosmopolitanism. 
But  the  galaxy  of  patriots  is  spangled  with 
egotism  and  hate.  The  leaden  love  of  country 
must  develop  into  the  golden  love  of  humanity. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inveighing 
against   a    quality    which  has  universally  been 
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acclairnecl  a  virtue.  The  right  kind  of  patriotism  al- 
ways overflows  the  frontier.  True  love  transcends 
space.  It  may  begin  at  home,  but  it  never  stops  there. 
Doctor  Johnson  saw  deeper  than  most  of  us,  as, 
indeed,  he  always  did,  when  he  said  that  patriotism 
was  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Love  of  country 
is  no  easy  virtue,  and  one  may  have  to  purify  oneself 
in  fire  before  one  is  able  to  acquire  it.  Let  no  one 
lightly  lay  the  flattering  utK.'tion  to  the  soul  that 
he  is  a  patriot- 

And  now  comes  ambition  which  is  ador- 
ed so  much  and  so  obsequiously  in  some  quarters. 
''That  young  ambitious  man,"  is  often  a  title  of 
approbation  given  to  any  unscrupulous  trampler  on 
others'  rights,  to  any  self-seeking,  time-serving 
egotist.  The  phrase  well  sums  up  our  attitude  to- 
wards this  overpowering  quality. 

But  ambition  is  the  aneurism  of  the  mind,  and 
differs  from  that  of  an  artery  only  in  respect  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  latter  affects  the  patient  alone, 
the  former  affects  not  only  the  person  that  suffers 
but  also  others  whose  number  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  ambition.  Verily  is  the  ambitious  man 
a  possible  suicide,  a  possible  pestilence  to  so- 
ciety. The  unholy  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  lends  colour  to  ambition  which,  in  fact,  is 
its  right-hand  lieutenant.  The  theory  of  ambitions 
in  short,  seeks  to  establish  the  self-importance 
of  man  and  the  unimportance  of  God.  In  this  age  of 
pre-eminent  capitalism  and  competition,  both  in- 
dividual and  national  ambitions  are  an  excellent 
mill  to  bray  the  manhood  of  to-day  ! 
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The  teaching  of  history  is  qaite  in  conformity- 
with  the  challen^^ing  code  of  which  the  above  obser- 
vations are,  perhaps,  not  an  unfitting  commentary. 
In  the  class-room  it  is  the  competitive  idea  that  is 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  yonng.  The  vials 
of  hate  and  egotism  are  poured  in  their  ears. 
The  glorification  of  the  war-lords  borders  on 
deification  and  the  children  are  forced  to  enjoy  this 
unnatural  ceremony.  The  heroes  whom  we  admire, 
and  ask  them  to  admire,  are,  mostly  robbers  on  the 
highway  of  humanity,  and  we  are  not  pleased  if 
they  are  chary  of  admiration. 

Much  of  the  history  that  is  taught  is  white- 
washed accounts  of  wars.  We  give,  in  fact,  our 
pupils  a  daily  plunge-bath  in  blood,  and  show 
them  over  heaps  of  slain.  The  pages  of  our  epics, 
the  stages  of  our  theatres,  our  class-rooms,  and  plat- 
forms are  brimming  with  the  broil  of  war.  The 
foundations  of  our  fondness  for  this  intem- 
perance are  laid  deep  in  time.  The  intellet  is  over- 
weighted with  a  heavy  load  of  the  martial  spirit. 

Peace  Palaces,  Washington  Conferences,  and, 
even  Leagues  of  Nations  may  not  achieve  the  ideal 
of  universal  peace.  The  thing  is  difficult  on 
the  very  face  of  it,  for  it  is  like  attempting  to  stop 
the  rain  by  impeding  the  flow  of  running  waters. 
The  disarmament  of  the  nations  is  hard  to  achieve 
before  the  bristly  war-enamoured  will  is  dis- 
armed. The  way  to  the  millennium  lies 
through  the  difficult  paths  of  the  mind.  We 
will  cease  fighting  only  when  we  cease  to  chink 
approvingly  of  fighting. 
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The  busy  world  has  little  time  to  visit  those 
pretty  little  kingdoms  where  the  'petty"  school- 
master wields  a  kingdom.  But  there  it  is  that  the 
seeds  of  many  crops  are  sown.  The  late  World 
War  had  its  beginnings  in  schools-  The 
schoolmaster  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was,  more  than  any  one  else,  responsible 
for  the  horrid  calamity  through  which  the  world 
passed  during  this  war.  The  first  step  in 
the  gigantic  task  of  binding  the  nations  with 
enduring  peace  must  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
of  the  yout-jg.  He  alone  can  take  the  first  right 
step. 

And  here  he  has  to  follow  a  code  of  Don'ts. 
Greed,  Pride,  Cunning,  Mendacity  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  must  go.  These  had  had  their  day.  They 
must  be  dissolved  in  man's  balanced  and  final  judg- 
ment. No  more  reverence  to  those  who  have  not 
earned  it,  no  more  adulation  of  petty  patriots, 
of  ambitious  schemers,  relentless  soldiers,  in  this 
beautiful  Earth  which  Gods'  children  own. 

Therefore,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  the 
suicidal  task  of  giving  a  sharp  edge  to  human 
passions,  we  shall  turn  to  the  paths  of  peace, 
rest,  goodness  and  of  benefactions  to  one 
another,  that  have  done  so  much  to  mitigate  the 
horrible  effects  of  all  evil.  We  shall  turn  to  the 
Buddbas,  Mahaviras  and  Asokas,  to  Confucius 
and  Jesus,  to  priests,  prophets  and  philanthro- 
pists, seers  of  truth,  bringers  of  light  and 
lovers  of  man,  and  lay  before  the  little  ones 
the  glory  of  disinterested  service,  self-sacrifice, 
quiet    work,    peace,    and   love.    Let  the  din  of 
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War  deafen  their  ears  no  more,  no  more  the  exces- 
sive adulation  of  empire-l)uilders  and  empire- 
breakers,  of  earth-shakers,  and  war-makers,  of 
man-killers  and  fame-hunters  debase  the  minds  of 
plastic  childhood,  or  inoculate  impressionable 
youth  with  the  bacteria  of  war. 

The  story  of  India  is  full  of  the  spirit  of 
peace,  love,  renunciation  and  non-violence.  In  this 
pristine  land,  one's  thoughts  naturally  turn  to 
things  higher  than  the  loathsome  subject  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  This  is  the  primeval  land  of 
peace-makers,  philosophers,  saints,  seekers  of  salva- 
tion, saviours  of  suffering  humanity,  victors  of 
worldly  temptations,  stern  master-spirits  who  cared 
neither  for  fame,  nor  for  riches,  and  of  the  most 
exalted  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  This  glorious 
India  is  the  destined  land  to  bring  the  millennium 
to  a  longing,  longing  mankind.  And  let  this  beauti- 
ful treasure-house  of  peace  and  love  be  opened  that 
our  children  may  grow  in  peace  and  love  and  joy. 
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XVl.    THE  TEACHER  IS  THE  SCHO0>L. 

'  ^(3 — $r 

'  'j^'HE  teacher  is  the  school.  "  It' was  so 

old.    It  is  so  wherever  education  bears 
its  finest  blossoms. 

In  the  spacious  days  of  old  India  was  the 
land  of  Gurus^  That  is  still  a  hallowed  word  wher- 
ever in  India  her  ancient    traditions   live.  The 
blessing  of  the  Guru  still  forms  the  greater  part 
of  every  true  Indian's  outfit  for  life    The  great^ 
universities  of  ancient  India  were  like  the  res- 
plendence  of  shining  lights.    The  procession  of 
adoring  youth  come  from  all  quarters  thronged 
their  portals.    Instruction  was  unnecessary,  the 
mere  contact  being  enough.    They  came  her6  to 
light  their  lamps  at  the  great  festival  of  lights 
The  key  to  knowledge  was  their  quest,  the  spark  to' 
make  a  fire  of  their  own.    To  them  the  teacher 
was  all,  the  fountain  from  which  inspiration  flowed 
through  a  thousand  perennial  channels. 

Wherever  teaching  is  seen  to  rise  above  the 
purely  mechanical^  humdrum  business  to  which  it 
has  been  extensively  degraded  in  modern  times, 
there  the  teacher  also  is  seen  to  rise  to  his  true  sta- 
ture transcending  the  school  and  creating  a  new 
school  whose  bricks  have  been  quarried  from  the 
mine  of  mellowed  wisdom.  The  school-house  may 
be  modest  or  grand,  but  the  glory  of  the  school 
radiates  from  him  alone. 

It  is  refreshing  to  "know  that  there  has 
of  late  been  a  growing  challenge  to  mechanical 
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teac-'hiog.  The  new  educaiioiicil  system  in  Italy 
is  ba-sed  on  this  challenge.-  "  All  education  begins 
with  the  teacher."  Who  can  quicken  the  mind 
of  youth  but  he  that  is  spiritually  and  intelrfi 
lectually  alive?  In  the  new  Italian  system, 
the  .  commonplace  platitudes  which  for  so  long 
have  dulled  the  minds  of  children,"  have  no 
place.  Says  Minister  Gentile  who  formulated  the 
new  education,  "  If  he  limits  himself  to  the  cut 
and  dried  questions,  sketchy  outlines  of  knowledge 
in  the  superficial  little  text-books;  if  in  a  word  he 
is  an  educational  machine  his  spiritual  life  will 
desert  him,  and  there  will  appear  those  unconsci- 
ously defensive  actions  on  the  part  of  the  child 
known  as  fidget  and  disorder."  "Let  filial  love 
and  not  servile  terror*  be  kindled  in  the  heart." 
"Those  who  have  never  studied  the  great  thinkers, 
or  the  masters  in  literature  will  never  be  good 
teachers  even  of  young  children.  " 

Truer  words  about  the  teacher  have  seldom 
been  said.  If  the  teacher,  who  should,  and  who 
alone  can,  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  education,  is 
relegated  to  secondary  importance  in  the  school^ 
it  undergoes  degradation  and  defeats  its  purpose* 
The  educative  process  hinges  on  him,  and  the  in- 
struction that  comes  unawakened  by  his  touchy 
and  unfertilised  by  what  constitutes  his  personality 
cannot  carry  with  it  those  elements  of  strength 
and  growth  without  which  it  must  almost  be 
'still-born.' 

The  teacher  needs  to  know  that  he  is  the 
school.    The  knowledge  of  responsibility  is  a  great 
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aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  it.  A  more  general  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  is  also  necessary.  His  impor- 
tance in  the  upbringing  of  the  coming  generation 
has  to  be  widely  acknowledged,  for  to  him  such 
acknowledgment  is  no  inconsiderable  leverage. 
It  is  difficult  to  lift  one's  heart  when  people  round  ' 
are  cold,  or  condescending. 

Modern  educational  thought  tends  toward 
self-effort  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Apparently  the 
teacher  is  falling  to  the  background.  Apparently 
his  importance  is  getting  small.  His  dimensions 
are  dwindling  on  the  surface.  The  mantle  of  the 
teacher  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  pupil. 
He  teaches  himself  ;  he  has  become  the  school. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  contended  that  the 
teacher  is  no  longer  the  school,  and  the  time  when 
he  was,  is  gone-  But  think  a  while  about  it,  and 
the  opposite  confronts  you  in  the  very  image  of 
truth.  Right  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
is  impossible  witiiout  the  teacher  'behind  the 
throne'-  Anarchy  supervenes  if  the  teacher's 
watching' eye  is  removed  from  the  scene.  It  is  easy 
to  pour  into  young  heads  useful  knowledge.  For 
that  he  needs  to  be  but  an  assiduous  retail  dealer 
in  information.  But  to  stimulate  self-effort  and  to 
steer  it  along  right  ways  amidst  the  thick  uncer- 
tainties with  which  boy-behaviour  is  sown  requires 
courage  and  unwavering  zeal.  In  this  case  the 
teacher  has  to  be  himself  the  school.  This  is  the 
call  of  the  new  education  to  the  teacher.  If  he 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  depends  mainly  upon  him- 
self.  But  others  can  help,  can  more  easily  hinder. 
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Freedom  of  initiative  the  teacher  must 
have,  tor  otherwise,  he  must  be  doomed  to  failure. 
He  is,  however,  still  a  long  way  from  it.  The 
school  authorities  usually  grudge  him  it.  Then 
high  purposes  clash,  and  the  contest  spells  dis- 
aster to  the  young.  The  teacher  who  is  more  often 
beaten  than  not  loses  faith  and  despairs.  The 
school  has  hardly  anything  worse  to  guard 
against. 

If  harmony  does  not  reign  in  education  the 
school  cannot  become  the  teacher,  nor  can  it  ho 
anything  but  a  heavy  and  even  unsafe  ritual. 
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XVII.    THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 
IN  SCHOOLS. 

)^^^^-^^^ 

OfHE  importance  of  history  is  never  called 
in  question,  but  is  seldom  realized.  The 
teaching  of  history  in  secondary  schools  is  rather 
ceremonial  than  substantial.  History  is  taught 
because  it  must  be,  and  it  is  learnt  because  it  is 
taught.  Truly  is  history  the  despair  of  students  and 
the  bugbear  of  not  a  few  teachers.  Although  all 
can  reach  it,  few,  indeed,  are  those  who  can  teach  it 
well.  Every  history-teacher  has  his  own  method, 
wherefore,  is  history,  of  all  school- subjects,  the 
most  methodless  in  the  teaching. 

The  history-teacher's  work  in  the  higher  forms 
often  resolves  into  coaching  students  for  some 
public  examination.  To  coach  is  easy  to  the 
teacher  and  gratifying  to  the  students.  His 
work  in  the  lower  foriiis  is  not  even  coaching. 
It  is  routine  or  chaos.  "History  for  history's 
sake,"  is  stiil  an  educational  lip-service.  Cram, 
that  remarkable  art  of  storing  the  mind  with  half- 
understood  and  indigestible  infornjation,  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  attract  school-boys  in  India  and 
to  clog  their  brains.  History  is  often  an  unfailing 
stimulus  to  cram. 

The  teacher  can  undoubtedly  palliate  the  evil 
to  a  great  extent  if  only  he  is  willing  to  try.  The 
reform  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  The  teaching 
of  history  in  the  lower  classes  needs  a  system  and 
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an  aim.  What  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  historical 
instruction  for  the  young?  History  might  benefit 
the  students  in  a  thousand  ways  that  are  too  well- 
known  to  call  for  anything  more  than  passing 
reference.  It  might  very  well  develop  their 
imagination  and  judgment,  and  their  so-called 
patriotic  instinct',  it  might  socialize  them  and  im- 
press on  them  the  moral  law  that  "justice  and  truth 
will  triumph  in  the  end,"  and  do  many  another  thing 
besides.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  functions  of 
history,  but  while  recognizing  their  importance 
I  must  maintain  that  no  one  of  them,  nor  all  of 
them  put  together,  can  constitute  the  real  aim. 
Whatever  be  the  extent  ot  its  educational  value, 
it  must  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  enjoy  it.  The  teacher  must  set  it  in 
interest  and  adorn  it  with  joy  before  he  takes 
his  history-lesson  to  the  class.  An  appeal  must 
be  made  to  the  emiOtions  before  a  response  can 
be  expected.  The;  dry-as-dust,  or  the  simply 
ceremonial,  can  only  end  in  stupor  or  dullness. 
Interest  leads  to  enjoyment  and  the  desire  to 
learn  more.  Divorced  from  interest,  your  lesson 
is  but  burying  the  dead  past  instead  of  reviving 
it,  and  even  such  good  stories  as  that  of  Leonidas 
and  his  immortal  three  hundred  niay  weary  a 
class  if  the  influence  of  that  powerful  catalytic 
agent,  interest,  be  not  brought  to  bear  on  it. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  teacher's  aim  must 
be  to  get  his  pupils  within  the  cordon  of  interest, 
and  to  create  in  them  a  strong  liking  for  the 
subject.  Let  them  look  forward  to  the  history- 
hour  with  unmixed  delight.    This  is  easier  said 
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than  done.  It  means  effort,  zest,  sincerity.  It 
means  a  well-thought-out  plan  and  thorough  pre- 
paration. Personalities  must  ^ro?/?,  and  incidents 
must  take  place  in  the  teacher's  hands-  It  is  the 
function  of  books  to  narrate;  that  of  the  teacher 
;  to  vivify  and  dramatize.  How  often  does  the  story 
of  Asoka  fail  to  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
juvenile  heart !  Ten  to  one  it  is  rendered  drab 
and  dull.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Asokan  story  has  material  admirably  suited  to 
evoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young.  It  will  not 
do  tor  the  teacher  to  make  a  sudden  dive  into  the 
deeps  of  the  past,  and  there  to  dwell  on  Asoka 
bookishly  and  artificially,  if  he  has  the  welfare  of 
his  wards  at  heart.  He  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  them  along  with  him  for  a  ramble  through 
avenues  of  modern  worthies  of  the  Asokan  type, 
and  endow  them  with  the  necessary  apperceiving 
mass.  Further  he  has  got  to  raise  himself  to  the 
altitude  of  that  monarch's  piety  or  dharma.  and 
feel  as  he  felt  so  many  centuries  ago.  His  success 
is  then  assured-  He  will  then  be  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  come  off  victorious. 

We  must  now  ask  what  historical  'portions' 
should  be  prescribed  for  the  young,  and  how  they 
should  be  handled  in  the  class-room.  The  under- 
current of  causes  and  consequences  in  history,  its 
vast  problems  and  constitutional  evolutions,  are 
manifestly  above  their  heads.  Even  with  regard 
to  political  history  much  care  has  to  betaken  in  the 
selection  of  the  suitable  material.  Children  do  not 
take  kindly  to  lessons  loaded  with  dates  and 
names,    They  want  history  with  flesh  and  blood  in 
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it.  They  want  heroes  and  heroic  deeds.  The 
matter-of-facfc  and  jejune  is  invariably  lost  on  them. 
For  them  is  the  storied  past  with  its  galaxy. 
Give  them  stories,  more  stories  and  still  more 
stories.  That  is  the  golden  rule  for  the  history- 
teacher  of  the  young. 

And  of  stories,  preference,  wherever  possible, 
must  be  given  to  modern  ones.  They  are  less 
strange,  and  therefore  they  make  a  better  appeal. 
What  is  called  the  regressive  method  in  the  teaching 
of  history  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  those 
who  take  classes  below  the  fourth  form.  The 
pupils  in  these  classes  had  best  be  taken  up  the 
stream  of  time,  from  the  familiar,  to  the  unfamiliar, 
from  the  present  to  the  past.  This  point  requires 
emphasis,  for  instances  of  little  children  plodding 
laboriously  from  central  Asia,  or  from  where  you 
will,  through  the  vales  of  craggy  Afghanistan, 
swimming  rivers,  losing  theuiselves  in  the  deserts, 
or  climbing  mountains,  cursing  the  muse  of  history 
at  every  step,  understanding  nothing,  enjoying 
nothing,  with  fact-worn  faces  and  minds,  are  but  too 
common  even  in  these  days  of  kindergarten  regime. 
Let  not  children  begin  to  learn  history  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  gall  and  wormwood- 

Again,  there  is  a  plethora  of  stories,  and  a 
judicious  selection  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  are  good  stories  and  bad  stories,  UiOral,  un- 
moral and  immoral  ones.  These  are  found  scattered 
broadcast  in  Indian  history,  and  it  is  while  teach- 
ing this  subject  that  the  worst  sins  are  commit- 
ted. Prithivi  Raj's  somewhat  adventurous 
marriage,  Pad  mini's  daring  trick,  Muhammed  ibn 
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Taghlak'y  urij^iualities,  Akbar's  match-making 
activities,  such  stories  are  certainly  unsuitable  for 
tiie  young,  not  only  because  of  tlieir  indifterent 
morality,  but  also  because  of  the  almost  irresistible 
inclination  of  teachers  to  overdo  them.  At  best 
they  can  only  afford  a  sort  of  amusement  that  is: 
unhealthy  and,  by  no  means,  true 'enjoyment,'  Not 
a  few  are  the  instances  which  the  present  writer 
can  cite  of  much  harm  caused  by  historical  stories 
of  little  educational  .value  and  dubious  luoral 
appeal.  The  stories  selected,  therefore,  must  be 
stories  of  chivalry,  heroism  and  of  true  patriotism. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  world  of  wickedness 
must  be  systematically  screened  away  from  the 
vision  of  the  young,  but  the  tendency  to  remove 
such  a  screen  with  thoughtless  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  children,  and  to  lay  bare  the  seamy 
side  of  life  before  them,  is,  to  say  the  least,  repre- 
hensible. If  it  is  not  alwayw  possible  to  make 
history-lessons  edifying,  the  teacher  can,  and  must, 
see  to  it  that  history  does  not  become  an  instru- 
ment of  evil. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  matter  select- 
ed. Text-books  in  history  for  the  lower  classes 
are  nearly  an  impossibility,  tor,  however  good  they 
may  be,  one  cannot  rouse  interest  by  their  aid. 
The  emotional  side  of  history,  its  dynamic  forces, 
its  realism,  its  life — these  cannot  be  expounded  well 
and  fully  from  the  printed  page.  But  it  is  ex- 
actly such  things  that  catch  the  attention  of  the 
young,  that  make  a  vigorous  and  healthy  appeal 
to  their  imagination.  The  teacher  who  depends  on 
the  text  to  take  him  safely  through  the  history-class 
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bc:co:iies  a  drudge  and  a  bore.  He  fails  to  get 
a  hearing,  and  the  sands  of  respect  for  him  rim 
out  with  ominous  speed.  Indisciph'ne  stares  him 
in  the  face,  and  he  despairs.  The  children  suffer 
even  more,  for  they  can  seldom  get  any  glimpses  of 
true  history  from  the  mirror  of  text-books.  They  of- 
ten get  the  idea  that  history  has  had  little  existence 
outside  the  printing-hou^se,  just  as  they  sometimes 
think,  or  rather  are  led  to  think,  that  all  the  world 
is  the  atlas  and  nothing  more!  Lot  not  the  his- 
tory-teacher, therefore, 

"  Ram  it  in,  jam  it  in, 
Slam  it  in,  cram  it  in.  '* 

The  author  of  these  significant  lines 
does  no  more  than  call  a  spade  a  spade,  when  he 
writes — 

"  Paces  pasty,  pinched  and  pale 
Tell  the  plaintive,  piteous  tale  ; 
Tell  of  hours  robbed  from  sleep, 
Robbed  from  meals  for  studies  deep* 
All  who  'fcwixfc  these  millstones  go 
Tell  the  selfsame  tale  of  woe  ; 
How  the  teacher  crammed  it  in^ 
Rammed  it  in,  jammed  it  in, 
Crunched  it  in,  clubbed  it  in> 
Pumped  it  in,  stumped  it  in, 
Rapped  it  in,  slapped  it  in, 
When  their  heads  were  hollow,'* 

In  the  lower  classes,  the  role  of  the  millstones  is 
performed  by  text-book  and  teacher,  the  pupil  being 
crushed  between* 

Cast  away  crutches  and  stand  on  your  own  legs. 
There  is  a  royal  road  to  success  in  the  teaching- 
profession,  and  that  is  self-reliance.    What  you 
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require  is  not  historical  pellets  in  the  form  ot 
handy  primers  which  can,  at  best,  only  suppress 
;the  symptoms  of  ignorance  for  the  time  being,  but 
source-books,  big  volumes,  history  in  its  true 
dimensions  and  in  all  its  glory,  to  which  alone  you 
may  trust  your  fortunes  in  the  profession.  Be  a 
store-house  of  information  yourself.  Do  cultivate 
a  love  of  books  and  'the  reading  habit,'  and  live 
with  the  great  masters  of  historical  composition! 
seeking  inspiration  and  guidance  at  their  hands. 
The  reward  shall  neither  be  long  in  coming,  nor 
small,  when  it  is  come.  For  you  shall  be  bold 
and  beloved,  resilient,  resourceful,  interesting,  one 
who   can  throw  a  spell  over  his    little  listeners. 

In  this  connection,  one  thing  to  be  urged  is 
that  the  lower  classes,  even  more  than  the  higher 
ones,  require  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  best 
qualified  teachers.  But  the  present-day  school- 
organization  has  a  partiality  for  putting  things 
topsy-turvy.  It  is  often  found  convenient  to  for- 
get that  the  text  par  excellence  in  history  for  the 
lower  forms  is  the  teacher  himself.  His  living 
voice  is  to  his  pupils  almost  divine.  It  alone  can 
enable  them  to  relive  the  past.  And  the  most 
suitable  method  for  him  is  one  of  lucid  and  lively 
narration,  of  judicious  and  life-like  dramatization. 
No  other  school-subject  can  clothe  the  young  in 
such  a  wonderful  mantle  of  interest  as  history. 
If  it  fails  to  do  that,  it  must  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  both  teacher  and  taught.  Teach- 
ing is  the  next-door  neighbour  of  the  his- 
trionic art,  and  the  teaching  of  history  is  the 
most  dramatic  kind  of  teaching.    The  great  secret 
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of  the  actor's  success  is  that  he  "feel  his  part  ' 
warmly  and  sincerely.  Even  the  most  artful 
make-believe  will  be  unnatural.  The  following 
four  simple  worls  are  an  excellent  guide  for  him 
who  would  be  guided — knoivledge;  interest^  love; 
action.  Know  and  love  your  subject;  love  your 
work;  r/o  ynir  lesson. 
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XVill.    THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

OfHE  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  teaching 
ot  Englibb.  The  reader  may,  therefore, 
expect  me  to  fill  these  pages  with  polished  lan- 
guage, and  to  spare  Priscian's  head.  I  must  strike 
a  note  of  warning  lest  he  should  be  disappointed. 
If  I  propose  to  set  down  my  impressions  about  the 
teaching  of  this  subject,  it  is  certainly  not  because 
I  thinis:  they  are  right  beyond  all  question,  nor 
because  I  think  I  can  express  them  in  perfect 
prose,  but  because  I  feel  strongly  that  I  must  give 
expression  to  them. 

I  will  begin  the  subject  with  an  un-English  look- 
ing expression  as  an  earnest  perhaps  of  what  is  to 
come.  The  word  is  vernacularisation.  Verna- 
c ularisat ion  is  uov^  the  vogue  in  India.  We  have 
had  our  quittance  from  the  Anglomania  of  an 
earlier  generation.  We  have  come  to  know  that 
the  ways  of  the  west  are  not  always  for  us.  We  have 
not  been  eut  off  with  a  shilling  by  our  ancestors. 
They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  left  us  an  abundant 
inheritance.  We  now  recognize  that  it  is  for  us  to 
tend  it,  and  hand  it  down  in  greater  measure,  if  pos- 
sible, to  those  who  come  after  us.  We  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  often  and  aptly  called  Intellectual 
Pariah^,  ceased  to  hanker  after  the  idols  across 
the  seas.  All  this  is  well  and  good- 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  this  national  awaken- 
ing is  the  insistent  cry  that  the  vernaculai^s  must 
be  made  the  media  of  instruction  in  our  school^. 
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I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  breathe  a  word  against 
this  demand.  Give  the  vernaculars  their  rightful 
place  in  the  curriculum  by  all  means.  Let  us  by 
all  means  bend  to  the  pressing  duty  of  enabling  the 
vernaculars  to  come  into  their  own.  But  in  this 
process  oi vernacular isation  we  need  to  be  careful 
that  the  study  of  English  is  not  banished  to  a  back 
seat.  For  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
English  language  lias  done  more  good  to  India  than 
even  the  British  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  gave 
us  the  railways  which  have  enabled  us  to  see  for 
ourselves  what  a  wondrously  big  family  we  are, 
and  what  a  wondrously  vast  country  we  inhabit. 
But  the  English  language  went  one  better.  It  put 
into  our  hands  the  tremendous  power  of  thought 
communication,  and  by  virtue  of  that  power,  we 
can  now  nourish  ourselves  on  the  best  mental 
pabulum  that  the  chosen  ones  purvey  to  human- 
kind. The  British  nation  bound  India  together  in 
one  huge  loosely-knit  bundle-  The  English  langu- 
age made  the  bundle  shapely  and  strong  by  re- 
vealing the  hidden  unities. 

The  English  language  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
advocacy.  But  I  must  enter  a  protest  against 
the  present-day  tendency  to  neglect  the  proper 
teaching  and  learning  of  English  under  the 
idea  that  English  is  an  exotic  in  this  land,  and  is 
bound  to  leave  soon  or  late.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  has  come  to  stay,  and  not  even  a  hundred  per 
cent  vernacularisation  of  our  education  can  freeze 
it  out. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  that  there  was  in  this 
country  an  idealism  among,  teachers  which  is  sadly 
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lacking  to-day.  Teachers  in  those  days  brought 
to  bear  an  enthusisam  for  effort  and  a  freshness 
of  spirit  on  their  work.  No  subjects  suffered 
for  lack  of  application  on  their  part.  The 
students  were,  therefore,  eager  to  learn.  When  the 
teacher  really  begins  to  teach,  he  seldom  wants 
for  attention.  An  eager  air  of  receptivity  absorbs 
what  he  says.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  must  find 
enthusiastic  learners  in  front  of  him- 

In  those  days  the  desire  for  proficiency  in 
English  was  universal  among  students.  In  those 
days  they  vied  with  one  another  in  the  matter 
of  turning  polished  phrases  and  neat  periods. 
They  really  wanted  to  learn  the  language,  and 
not  merely  to  pass  any  examination.  They 
greatly  liked  to  speak  it  and  write  it,  and  proud, 
indeed,  were  they  if  they  could  do  so  with  ease  and 
grace.  But  much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  since.  Now-a-days  examinations  have 
become  an  obsession,  and  they  have  nearly  stran- 
gled real  teaching.  Everything  in  education  is 
trodden  under  their  heavy  heels.  Teachers  hardly 
any  longer  stimulate,  infuse,  kindle.  Students  hardly 
any  longer  think,  learn,  assimilate.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  put  the  pupils  on  dubious  diet,  thrust 
excessive  quantity  down  their  throats,  and  what 
can  the  latter  do  but  sit  open-mouthed  and  motion- 
less to  avoid  the  twitches  and  spasms  of  resistance? 

What  with  vernacularisation  and  the 
ascendancy  of  examinations,  every  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum  has  fallen  heavily  in  the 
estimation  of  teachers  no  less  than  that  of  pupils. 
Every  subject  has  suffered,  but  none  more  than 
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English.  Teachers  teach  it  as  they  like.  Students 
learn  it  as  they  like.  In  fact,  they  do  n  jt,  in  any  real 
sense,  learn  it.  The  result  is  that  our  schools  are 
flooded  with  an  English  which  is  not  English  at  all. 
It  is  'pidgin'. 

I  have  saddled  examinations  with  a  large 
share  of  the  blarae  for  this  sorry  state.  I  must 
now  go  a  little  further,  and  call  examinations  the 
curse  of  the  modern  educational  system.  These 
are  harsh  words,  and  may  seem  like  laying  it  on 
thick.  But  examinations  not  only  corrupt 
teaching,  but  also  the  examiners.  Under  exami- 
nations, teaching  becomes  coaching,  learning 
becomes  mugging,  marking  becomes  mechanical. 
Examiners  not  always  care  for  real  merit. 
They  often  assign  marks  for  craui,  quantity  and 
things.  They  often  set  up  false  values-  Sound  com- 
mon sense  quite  often  fails  to  catch  their  eye. 
Every  teacher  of  some  experience  knows  that 
the  unexpected  happens  frequently  in  examina- 
tions.  His  ideas  about  his  pupils  are  often  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  examiners,  and,  there- 
fore, not  a  few  of  them  go  to  the  dogs. 

One  may  wonder  why  I  should  write  at  this 
length  about  examinations  and  examiners.  The 
reason  is,  I  do  not  expect  that  any  reformer  will 
be  able  to  sweep  examinations  away  in  the  near 
future.  Would  teachers  improve  the  teaching 
of  English  ?  Then  they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  existence  of  examiners.  They  have  to  take 
them  in  tow,  and  tell  them  to  lecture  them 
with  better  understanding.  They  have  to  per* 
&uade  examiners    to  search  for   true  standards 
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to  gaide  the  twin  arts  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. The  task  is  not  easy.  What  is  one  examiner's 
aversion  is  another's  fad.  But  unless  they  do  not 
mind  to  side-step  their  obligations,  they  can- 
not let  themselves  stew  in  their  own  juice  any 
longer.  They  must  agree  on  certain  fundamental 
things.  They  must  agree  not  to  punish  sense  by 
'  ploughing  '  it.  They  must  agree  to  give  credit  for 
thought,  originality  and  imagination;  rigree  to 
encourage  expression  of  opinion.  Common  sense 
is  the  thing.  The  slaughter  of  common  sense  at 
the  foot-stool  of  academic  ideas  must  cease.  Let 
examiners  match  their  theories  to  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  and  come  out  of  their  indulged 
ideas  to  discover  worth  and  give  it  its  due.  That 
is  the  first  step  towirJs  the  right  teaching  of 
English. 

1  will  now  leave  examinations  and  examiners 
to  look  at  .the  problem  in  the  class-room.  In 
Travancore,  for  example,  students  get  a  seven 
years'  instruction  in  English  before  they  are 
allowed  to  sit  for  the  School  Final  Examination. 
What  cannot  we  do  in  seven  years  !  And  yet  at 
the  end  of  the  time,  teachers  find  themselves 
troubled  by  searchings  of  heart,  because  they  are 
painfully  conscious  that,  after  all,  thay  nave 
done  but  precious  little  to  their  students.  If 
an  average  boy  is  not  able  to  turn  a  few  correct 
and  coherent  sentences  on  a  given  subject  after 
having  been  pommelled  with  your  pedagogics  for 
'seven  years,  there  is  surely  something  wrong  with 
the  way  you  pommel.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  prevalent  teaching  is,  at  best,  only  specious.  To 
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my  mind  it  appears  to  lack  the  one  thing  without 
which  teaching  is  mere  play-acting.  And  what  is 
this  great  thing  which  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
a  hundred  times  ?  I  will  state  it  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

The  content  of  language  is  thought.    There  is 
no  expression  aside  of  thinking.    Language  is  not 
a  thing  by  itself.  It  is  living  thought.  When  we 
qualify  language  with  such  adjectives  as  'beautiful,' 
'simple,'  'turgid,'  'ugly'  and  so  on,  we  mean  not 
language  but  thought.    He    who    cannot  think 
can,  the  re  fore,  only  jabber.He  who  has  no  ideas  can 
only  employ  empty  words.    A  school  innocent  of 
thought  streams  is  like  a  library  of  fly-leaves.  A 
class  where  the  pupils  simply  acquire  information 
is  little  better  than  an  antechamber  of  Egyptian 
mummies.    Vain  will  the  teacher  try  to  plaster 
ignorance  with  the  pomade  and  polish  of  language. 
Vain  will  he  try  to  conceal  poverty  of  thought 
under  a  gloss  of  artificial  eloquence.  Ignorance^  like 
bubbles,  comes  on  top.    When  I  think  of  our  huge 
educational  effort  and  of  the  quality  of  its  yearly 
produce,  my  heart  sinks,  for  then,  the  truth  is 
brought  home  to  my  mind  that  greats  indeed,  must 
be  the  disparity  between  expenditure  and  achieve- 
ment in  this  field.  The  old  story  of  the  mountain 
in    labour    comes    to    mind  wrapped   in  gloom. 
The  question  is  how    to  reduce  the  disparity  to 
tolerable  size.    Put  thought  into  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,    kindle   curiosity,  stimulate  questioning. 
Let  the    mind    knock      against    the  realities 
that  are  round.    Let  it  feel  the  urge  of  desire^ 
taste  the  thrill  of  effort.  Fill   the  school  with 
self-action,    self-thought,  self-endeavour.    Let  it 
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pulsate  with  life,  and  heave  with  the  iinpuldes 
of  the  soLil. 

This  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  moonshine* 
one  may  say,  and  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  writ.  He  who  runs  may  see  one  very  dubious 
fact  weighing  upon  our  educational  system. 
We  are  too  familiar  with  it  to  realise  its 
gravity.  We  cram  our  class-rooms  with  explana- 
tions, repetitions,  black-board  illustrations,  visual 
representations,  dramatizations  and  what-not. 
We  forget  that  our  class-rooms  are  small, 
and  that  the  minds  of  our  pupils  are  not 
hollow.  How  can  the  mind  act  amidst  such  heaps  of 
encumbrance?  It  cannot  help  slumbering  on 
such  excessive  food.  The  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion warns  it  to  lie  quiet.  Can  one,  then,  wonder 
why  our  schooling  is  oftener  than  not  a  prolonged 
hibernation  of  activity?  One  cannot  expect  the 
intellect  to  function  under  ice-flow.  Can  one, 
then,  wonder  that  when,  at  long  last,  the  spell  is 
over,  the  students  have  to  find  out  for  themselves 
what  is  life,  and  that  so  many  of  them  come  to  grief 
under  the  alarms  and  excursions  that  dance 
upon   the  highway? 

The  remedy  is  to  clear  the  thought-channels 
of  silt.  The  teacher  must  l-dy  down  his  monopoly  of 
purposeless  over-action-  Officiousness  is  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  The  crying 
need  of  the  hour  is  to  save  society  from  an 
'overdose'  of  education. 

The  world  is  languishing  for  thought.  Scarcely 
one  in  a  thousand  thinks.    The  public  imbibe  their 
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ideas  froQi  what  others  say  or  write.  The  danger 
of  propaganda  can  no  longer  be  blinked. 
Indeed,  the  few  who  have  the  power  of  thinking 
impose  their  ideas  upon  others.  Therefore,  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  blindly  accept  the  'cere- 
brations' of  a-  select  and  small  group  of  individuals. 
What  is  called  'herd  psychology  is  nothing  but 
the  conquest  of  multitudes  by  a  handful.  I  dare  say 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  human  misery  is  due  to  want 
of  right  thought.  It  teachers  all  the  world  over 
will  band  themselves  together  to  extinguish  the 
slavery  of  the  soul  which  the  present  school- 
system  seems  to  entail,  and  put  in  its  place  the 
salubrity  of  free  thought  they  will  have  deserved 
statues  of  gold  at  the  hands  of  a  troubled  race. 

And  remember  that  this  reinstatement  of 
thought  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  an  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  English,  No  poet  ever  suffered 
for  lack  of  language.  Have  you  ideas?  Your  mind 
will  instinctively  seize  the  apt  expression.  Have 
you  clear  ideas  ?  Your  style  will  be  lucid.  Lan- 
guage comes  in  the  wake  of  thought  as  certain 
as  light  follows  the  sun.  Language  is  thought 
itself.  Therefore,  my  formula  is:  Teach  well 
but  as  little  as  possible;  speak  clearly  but  as 
little  as  possible.  Let  pupils  "  think  hard, 
think  fast,  think  long.''  Let  them  talk,  discuss,  ask 
questions  of  each  other,  tackle  difficulties  as  they 
rise,  dissolve  them  as  best  they  may.  The  teacher 
may  help  them  occasionally  over  a  stile,  but  let  him 
never  drive  them,  nor  hold  them  in  leash,  for  the 
central  truth  in  pedagogy  is  that  teaching  is  an 
impossible  art.  They  learn. 
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Under  existing  circumstances,  as  I  have  said 
above,  teachers  give  little  opportunity  for  thought 
to  function.  Firstly,  the  selections  from  literature  set 
for  the  School  Final  Examination  every  year  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Secondly,  we  see  teachers 
everywhere  drilling  students  in  them,  drumming 
in  their  essence  with  hammer  and  tongs.  Thirdly, 
the  teaching  of  English  is  usually  entrusted  to 
persons  whose  knowledge  of  English  literature 
mav  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  current  English  is,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
decidedly  short  of  perfect.  Fourthly,  there  are  the 
inevitable  annotations  teeming  with  blunders,  sug- 
gesting nothing,  telling  nothing.  Most  of  these 
authors  take  sanctuary  under  anonymity,  and 
escape  the  odium  which  is  their  due.  But  the 
students  pay  and  suffer  the  no  less  just  penalty  of 
buying  pigs  in  pokes-  The  long  and  short  of  it  is 
they  learn  not  current  English,  nor  correct  English 
but  a  jargon  of  bad  grammar  and  worse  idiom  with 
little  or  no  thought  in  it.  I  shall  now  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  teacher  of  English,  on 
reading,  writing,  and  the  dictionary. 

The  English  teacher  must  be  an  adept  in 
simple,  suggestive  speech.  Verbosity  is  the  grave 
of  thought.  Look  at  the  proverbs  and  parables. 
In  them  is  the  purpose  of  language  fulfilled.  For 
they  not  only  give  us  truths,  but  also  prompt  us  to 
be  searchers  after  truth.  Let  the  teacher  of  English 
ponder  deeply  the  lesson  of  proverbs  and  parables, 
and  then  he  will  know  that  to  use  one  word  too 
many  is  to  stray  from  the  straight  road  that  leads 
to  understanding.    Let  his  words  kindle  to  life 
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the  thought  seeds  that  the  Creator  has  scat- 
tered on  every  mind,  even  as,  when  the  rain  falls, 
manifold  forms  of  life  spring  to  the  surface. 
Brevity  is  not  only  the  soul,  but  also  the  parent  of 
wisdom. 

And  now  to  come  to  reading.  There  is  no  lack 
of  reading  among  the  students  now-a-days.  But 
there  is  woeful  lack  of  understanding.  They  read 
endless  books  to  little  purpose.  They  often  look  at 
'penny-dreadfuls' and  'shilling-shock(^rs'  with  lan- 
guishing eye.  They  roam  the  pages  of  novels  in 
search  of  tansient  pleasure.  Books  that  give  them 
thought  and  make  them  think  bore  them.  They  will 
burn  the  midnight  oil  to  pore  over  Reynold's  novels. 
They  read  to  confound  their  brains  and  to 
vitiate  their  emotions.  We  must  stop  this 
this  arrant  display  of  false  self-activity, 
and  call  the  straying  cattle  home,  and  let  them 
into  the  sunny  meadow  of  true  literature  whose 
appeal  is  to  the  higher  nature  within  us.  Let  them 
browse  upon  it  at  leisure.  Let  them  drink  deep 
the  Pierian  spring. 

English  composition  is  the  despair  of  the 
teacher.  He  curses  his  soul  for  its  chaotic  character. 
'•This  is  past  endurance,"  he  exclaims.  But  I  may 
tell  him  that  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  it.  In 
this  case,  at  least,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  can  be 
the  architect  of  his  destiny  if  only  he  cares. 
Let  him  fill  the  cldiss-room  with  simplicity^ 
accept  nothing  but  the  pure  gold  of  simple  sentences. 
For  simple  sentences  are  the  early  blosso7ns  of 
thought.  It  they  have  nothing  to  say  let  them 
not  write.    If   they     have     anything   to  say 
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let  them  say  it  straightway.  Let  the  teacher 
hanish  bombast,  swear  by  simplicity,  insist 
upon  perspicuity  first,  last  and  always.  When 
clearness  is  achieved,  correctness  will  follow-There 
is  little  use  in  hammering  at  grammar.  Well-assorted 
thought  is  always  both  good  grammar  and  good 
language.  The  wise  physician  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  disease  instead  of  fighting  symptoms. 
Vain  would  the  teacher  try  to  instil  the 
grammatical  sense  into  his  students  before  he  gets 
thought- sense  in  there.  Let  his  war-cry  be, 
'''Simple  Sentences-  For  simplicity  in  expression 
means  clarity  of  thought.  Let  the  pupils 
think,  and  strike  a  vein  of  ideas.  They  will,  if  they 
think.  Then  let  them  patiently  collect  the  ideas, 
arrange  and  express  them.  "All  this  is  more  easily 
said  than  done,  some  may  say.  My  answer  is,  "  No 
pains,  no  gains.  "  This  psychological  folly  of  spoon- 
fed schooling,  of  pre-digested  education,  must 
no  longer  be  left  at  large  to  make  havoc  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  growing  generation.  Throw  it  to 
the  winds.  Let  them  have  hard  things  at  least  on 
occasion  to  grind  between  their  teeth.  Let 
not  their  digestive  system  get  out  of  gear  under  an 
over-done  solicitude.  "Teaching  is  not  filling  a 
bucket.  It  is  lighting  a  lamp.  "  And  in  teaching  a 
language  the  teacher  has  to  grapple  this  truth 
with  hoops  of  steel. 

And  last  but  not  least  comes  the  dictionary. 
Who  was  that  French  writer  who  wrote  a  pa- 
negyric on  the  dictionary?  Anatole  France ?  Bat 
whoever  it  was,  no  writer  ever  chose  a  happier 
theme  to  give  his  genius.    Not  all   teachers  have 
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realised  the  tremendous  utility  that  lies  within 
the  covers  ot  this  much-neglected  l)ook.  There 
is  adventure  in  its  every  page,  and  the  adventure  is 
extremely  healthy,  absolutely  harmless.  The  dic- 
tionary is  the  beginning  of  knowledge.  It  gives  one 
wisdom  and  vocabulary.  It  makes  one  think.  It 
enables  one  to  understand.  The  high  school  boy 
without  a  dictionary  suffers  amputation.  The  die- 
tionary   is  tJie  hinge  of  English  teaching. 

The  dictionary  will  always  have  its  place  of 
precedence  in  any  right  system  of  teaching 
English. 

And  let  me  close  with  an  adjuration.  Get 
thinking,  more  thinking  and  still  more  think- 
ing out  of  those  whom  you  teach.  *'  Think  Jiard^ 
think  fdst^  tJiink  long-  ' 
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T  is,  perhaps,  still  a  moot  question  if  tea- 
chers should  be  trained-  Were  all  teachers 
born  teachers  their  training  may  well  be  thought  a 
work  of  supererogation.  But  the  country  needs 
more  teachers  than  the  born  teachers  it  produces. 
The  demand  for  education  increases  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  the 
'common  clay'  of  which  nearely  all  are  made,  and 
of  which  all  may  be  proud,  and  fit  it  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

"The  plea  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  everything  is  used  to  attack  the  training  college, 
and  it  has  been  used  to  attack  the  movement  to- 
wards individual  work-  It  has  been  used  to  attack 
the  training  college  on  the  ground  that  teaching  is 
not  a  science  but  an  art,  and  that  an  art  is  acquir- 
ed by  practising  it,  not  by  talking  about  it.  And 
Hince  the  art  of  teaching  is  practised  in  the  school 
and  talked  about  in  the  training  college,  and  since 
the  only  other  thing  the  training  college  does  is  to 
impart  academic  instruction — to  usurp,  in  fact,  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  university 
— it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  training  college  is  a 
superfluous  institution.  As  for  psychology,  the 
teacher  can  well  dispense  with  that.  In  teaching 
John  Latin — to  use  Sir  John  Adam's  immortal  ex- 
ample—he need  not  know  Johnj  he  need  only  know 
Latin."  (Ballard) 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is,  certainly,  by 
far,  the  most  powerful  single  factor  in  teaching. 
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But  it  means  the  whole  of  the  n:an.  It  means  his 
energy,  his  gifts,  his  acquirements,  and  all  those 
things  which  we  know  so  well,  and  which  baffle 
our  power  of  analysis.  It  is,  after  all,  a  vague,  and, 
also,  to  some  extent,  a  vogue,  word.  In  actual 
teaching  personality  is  proved  by  success.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  succeed  he  must  be  bravely 
generous  who  credits  bira  with  it. 

And  although  success  in  teaching  is  the  result 
of  several  things  the  teacher  needs  one  thing  a 
little  more  than  any  other  to  succeed.  The  teacher 
to  succeed  must  give  himself  up  to  learning.  He 
teaches  best  who  learns  best,  he  least  teaches,  but 
gives  the  largest  education.  To  the  teacher  an  imper- 
ative habit  of  learning  is  half  the  battle.  Learn- 
ing is  not  mere  reading,  not  even  reading  with 
understanding,  although  that  is  a  good  part  of  it. 
Learning  admits  no  limits,  and  there  are  truly 
books  in  the  running  brooks.  The  class  is  to  the 
thinking  teacher  life's  young  stream  bubbling  over 
pebbles,  playing  its  pranks  to  the  passing  breeze  ot 
fancy,  turning  corners,  wandering  into  strange 
lands.  The  thinking  teacher  will  make  this  his 
grand  book  of  knowledge.  He  will  know  John  even 
better  than  Latin.  He  will  study  John  at  first 
hand.  He  will  read  in  John's  moods  the  great 
letterings  of  the  'Guiding  Hand',  hear  the  hushed 
whispers  of  nature  against  which  it  is  idle  to  go. 
But  even  this  absorbing  study  is,  by  no  means,  all 
that  the  teacher  with  an  eye  on  real  success  has 
got  to  do.  He  will  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
leisure  to  learning  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood. 
He  will  nourish  his  mind  on  the  best  thoughts,  the 
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mellowed  wisdoms,  of  the  race.  The  specialist 
proudly  rendering  undivided  allegiance  to  his  sub- 
ject will  not  have  the  power  of  pleasing  and  effective 
digression  which  invests  a  subject  with  compelling 
fascinations.  The  teacher  of  literature  who  does 
not  care  to  know  the  wonderful  conquests  that 
science  has  made  in  recent  times  loses  a  great 
opportunity  to  make  his  teaching  glow  with  new 
flames.  The  true  learner  is  not  too  squeamish  to 
cross  the  barrier,  and  gather  a  little  wealth  from 
another's  country. 

If  training  can  give  the  teacher  this 
zest  for  learning  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  important  to  him,  no  less  than  to  the 
student,  than  training.  For  the  teacher  without 
it  is  soon  bored  by  the  profession,  and  bores  the 
pupils.  If  training  does  not  give  him  this  quench- 
less thirst  no  great  advantage  can  accrue  to  him 
from  it.  Method  is  very  well,  but  the  abundant 
mind  knows  the  simple  way.  It  is  possible  to  fol- 
low method  to  affectation.  Doctrinal  pedagogy  is 
not  always  friendly  to  spontaneous  teaching.  The 
good  teacher,  therefore,  often  has  his  little  doubts, 
his  little  rebellions,  his  little  adventures  in  educa- 
tion, which,  be  it  remembered,  still  remains  mostly 
uncharted.  Too  often  does  it  happen  that  what 
are  called  educational  methods  come  handy  to  dis- 
guise defects,  and  inipart  an  air  of  unimpeachabi- 
lity to  teaching,  lend  it  a  deceptive  masquerade. 

Take  "notes  of  lessons*'  for  example.  Good 
teachers  have  little  need  of  them.  Others  hardly 
benefit  by  them.  The  good  lesson  grows  amidst 
the  hazards  of  the  hour  and  is  not  a  syntheti  c  produce 
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brought  into  the  world  by  the  cunning  of  the  labo- 
ratory. But  emphasis  is  often  shifted  from  teach- 
ing to  the  'notes.'  It  is  possible  to  ill-treat  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  stern  ritual  the  bright  young  teacher  with  his 
golden  dreams  must  soon  suffer  from  despondency, 
from  an  'inferiority  complex',  which  makes  less  his 
share  of  the  joys  of  teaching,  and  makes  more  his 
share  of  the  sorrows,  which,  like  most  work, 
teaching  also  has.  No  worker  need  have  greater 
freedom  of  work  than  the  teacher.  None  have 
often  less. 

Training  miscarries  if  it  leads  to  the  whittling 
down  of  this  freedom. 

If  the  training  colleges  are  to  serve  the  great 
cause  of  education  they  must  have  teachers  who 
know  how  to  impart  that  love  of  learning  of  which 
success  in  teaching  springs.  It  is  easy  to  speak  in  the^  ^ 
language  of  Harbart  and  Froebel  To  try  to  beHer- 
barts  and  Froebels  is  a  little  different.  .Just  as  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  the  school  so  also  the  professor 
ought  to  be  the  training  college.  In  the  training 
college  the  pupil-teacher  must  come  into  contact 
with  minds  that  can  kindle  him  to  a  permanent 
enthusiasm  for  the  profession.  It  is  little  short  of 
calamitous  for  the  teacher  to  pass  some  exami- 
nation in  training  and  blossom  into  a  finished 
product.  Let  him  come  out  of  it  an  imperfect  being 
burning  to  be  perfect,  an  unlearned  child  burning 
to  learn,  an  unskilled  hand  burning  to  acquire  skill. 
If  the  training  college  does  not  help  him  to  get  his 
deliverance  from  satisfaction   and  to  grow  ever 
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young  by  living  in  the  tumult  and  thrill  of  zeals 
does  it  fulfil  its  highest  purpose? 

In  the  training  college,  those  teachers,  if  they 
be  temples  of  learning,  can  send  out  succeeding 
bands  of  learners,  torch-bearers,  teachers,  prae- 
torian guards  of  those  who  are  newly  arrived  in 
the  world  asking  for  the  heritage  of  man. 

Let  the  teacher  go  to  the  training  college  to 
learn  to  love  learning  in  all  its  gamut,  to  know  its 
charms,  its  joys,  to  know  that  to  labour  and  to  learn 
is  'the  greatest  fun  in  the  world'.  If  the  teacher 
that  goes  to  the  training  college  can  come  anywhere 
near  this  knowledge  he  may  well  go  to  it,  not  once. 

Life  is  full  of  differences  between  things  and 
their  names.  It  is  for  the  training  college  to  di- 
minish the  difference  between  itself  and  its  name. 
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XX.    TENDENTIOUS  TEACHING. 


^HERE  are  various  kinds  of  teaching,  but 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  the 
tendentious. 

Quite  recently  there  raged  a  controversy  round 
this  very  question  in  England.  Some  said  that  the 
teacher  was  after  all  a  human  being,  and  must  have 
his  notions  of  things.  All  teaching  is,  therefore, 
bound  to  be  tendentious  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

"What  is  truth  ? "  asked  Pilate,  and  many 
jestingly  ask  the  same  even  to-day.  In  fact,  truth 
is  still  largely  a  subject  of  debate.  How  then  is  it 
possible  to  expect  the  teacher  to  teach  nothing  but 
what  is  true? 

Such  a  view  is  easy  to  take,  and  as  easy  to 
maintain  with  a  respectable  apparatus  of  reasoning. 

But  there  are  people  in  all  countries  for  whom 
truth  exists  in  a  very  I'eal  sense,  and  who  would 
always  refuse  to  look  upon  it  as  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, and  still  less,  for  compromise.  They  will 
insist  that  the  teacher  must  always  be  guided  by 
truth.  The  voice  of  such  a  person  was  heard  in 
the  above  controversy,  and,  like  truth  itself,  bore 
the  stamp  of  stern  grandeur. 

"I  believe  that  truth  is  great,  and  that  it  will 
prevail. 

I  believe  that  truth  is  full  of  ugly,  painful  and 
even  abominable  things,  but  that  I  must  face  these. 
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There  is  a  sacred  duty  towards  all  young  and 
immature  minds  and  even  to  serve  their  welfare 
I  must  not  pervert,  exaggerate,  or  economize  the 
truth. 

And  I  am  profoundly  hopeful." 

These  are  words  that  deserve,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Professor  Quiller-Couch,  being  bound  by  every 
teacher  for  a  frontlet  on  his  brow.  Truth  is  the 
birthright  of  every  child,  not  as  the  teacher  sees 
her,  but  as  she  is,  and  no  teacher  who  does  not  in 
strong  earnest  try  to  tear  the  veil  and  see  her  face 
to  face  is,  perhaps,  worth  his  salt. 

Truth  is  a  severe  deity  dwelling  in  a  rough- 
bewn  shrine.  The  pilgrimage  is  difficult,  and  the 
propitiation  always  costs  great  sacrifice.  The 
votaries  at  the  shrine  will  have  to  be  brave  of  souls. 

But  the  teacher  cannot  shrink  from  worship 
of  truth.  It  is  his  prime  duty  to  see  that  his  work 
conduces  to  the  increase  of  the  votaries,  and  if  he 
is  to  succeed  at  all  he  must  plainly  be  himself  one 
of  them.  It  is  not  for  him  to  indulge  liaisons  with 
fictions,  to  flirt  with  falsehoods.  It  is  not  enough 
if  he  does  his  best  according  to  his  lights.  He  must 
give  light  from  first  to  last.  Indeed,  an  unbending 
regard  for  truth  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  profession. 

The  way  of  compromise  may  be  easy.  Expedi- 
ency may  have  its  charms.  But  the  teacher  is,  as 
it  were,  under  a  vow  to  serve  truth.  He  has  en- 
tered the  profession  to  widen  truth's  dominion.  He 
must  leave  it  if  he  finds  he  cannot  do  what  he  has 
come  to  do.    This  is  the  reason  why  the  teacher 
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bliuuld  be  given  almost  iintraQiinelled  freedoDi.  He 
cannot  be  a  servant  of  truth  if  his  hands  are  tied. 

Tendentious  teaching  is  propaganda,  propa- 
ganda in  one  form  or  another,  open  or  veiled.  The 
demand  is  often  made  in  India  for  the  introduction 
^of  this  or  that  propaganda  in  schools.  It  may  not 
always  be  called  propaganda,  but  that  is  the  thing. 
This  demand  arises  from  a  wrong  reading  of  the 
child-mind.  The  child-mind  is  generally  unres- 
ponsive to  the  thing  sought  to  be  introduced.  It 
cannot  generally  understand  politics,  much  history, 
philosophy  or  religion.  One  must  get  to  know  life 
to  know  these  things.  There  is  no  forcing  the  pace. 
The  only  country  where  this  is  clearly  understood 
is  Denmark,  and  there  real  higher  education  is 
practically  adult  education.  It  is,  after  all,  a  wise 
rule  that  lays  down  that  politics  must  not  be  taught 
in  schools.  If  it  is  taught,  it  is  either  not  undtu'- 
stocd,  or  what  is  worse,  wrongly  understood-  The 
larger  spaces  of  the  mind  must  wait  to  bs  filled  till 
the  mature  years. 

It  is  an  oft-i"epeated  truism  that  the  aim  of 
general  education  is  to  awaken  intelligence,  and 
broaden  outlook,  to  enable  the  young  to  find  them- 
selves, spiritually,  mentally  and  physically.  One 
must  say  that  general  education  must  be  more  spi- 
ritual than  anything  else,  for  man  is  more  spirit 
than  anything  else  whether  he  sees  it  or  not.  This 
aim  clearly  rules  out  all  tendentious  teaching.  To 
drape  oneself  in  the  apparel  of  other  minds  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  to  have  a  wardrobe  of  one's  own. 
The  human  race  has  profited  little  from  warbling 
to  the  lyre  of  others. 
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Pi'opagancla  is  graft.    Education  is  growth. 

The  argument  that  all  teaching  from  its 
very  nature  will  be  biassed  is  not  tenable. 
Untruth  in  education,  if  it  exists,  is  a  serious 
charge  against  the  teacher.  He  must  pluck  it  out 
and  purify  education.  When  he  goes  to  the  class 
he  must  not  take  himself  into  it,  a  bundle  of  opi- 
nions and  convictions.  He  goes  to  the  class  not 
to  take  this  or  that  propaganda  there,  but  to  pull 
out  this  or  that  propaganda  from  there.  He  must 
go  there,  a  sentinel  to  truth,  a  warder  at  the  gate 
of  the  juvenile  mind.  He  is  not  to  succumb  to 
text-books,  but  to  transcend  them.  The  true 
teacher  is  always  greater  than  the  text. 

He  has  no  right  to  mould  the  young  in  his 
image,  or  in  any  image  that  others  might  pattern 
for  him. 
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XXI.    THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLBOY. 


OES  the  Indian  schoolboy  profit  from  his 


education,  or  does  he  merely  pass  an 
examination  and  announce  his  'merits'  ?  A  good 
many  persons  will  to-day  say  that  the  answer  is 
in  the  negative  using  the  parliamentary  fomula  for 
emphasis.  There  are  reasons  to  doubt  that  he  pro- 
fits, audit  is  always  hard  to  disprove  a  negative- 

The  Indian  schoolboy  is  a  little  regarded  pawn 
in  the  educational  chess-board.  In  India,  as  has 
been  remarked  in  a  form.er  section,  the  schoolboy 
is  usually  made  fit  for  the  school,  the  school  is  rarely 
made  fit  for  him,  and  he  uncomplainingly  puts  up 
with  the  education  to  which  he  is  yoked. 

The  'English'  school  is  a  tremendous  question- 
mark  to  those  who  think.  One  cannot  understand 
it  if  he  thinks  about  it.  People  are  accustomed  to 
call  it  by  its  name  and  be  content.  The  thing  is 
really  an  amazing  apparatus  of  errors.  Its  immedi- 
ate aim  is  some  examination,  and  this  aim  is 
sought  to  be  gained  by  a  systematic  mishandling 
of  the  inborn  tendencies  of  the  young  mind.  The 
act  may  not  be  done  with  a  knowledge  of  what  it 
is.  It  began  to  be  done  at  an  uniformed  time,  and 
it  continues  to  be.  When  a  thing  gets  under  way 
it  keeps  going.  The  mind  obeys  the  great  law  of 
inertia  no  less  than  matter. 

The  ceremonial  is  at  once  tragic  and  amusing. 
There  are  thousand  students  in  the  school.  One 
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listens  in  vain  to  the  tremors  of  youth  in  the  cor- 
ridor. One  cannot  hear  what  does  not  exist.  The 
wholesome  indisciplines  that  give  education  its 
daily  rations  of  reality  and  force  are  not  there- 
Disinherited  from  its  estate  youth  languishes  inside 
and  learns. 

What  are  these  children  learning?  They  learn 
all  there  is  to  learn.  They  learn  history,  literature, 
science,  and  even  philosophy.  They  sit  and  stoop 
and  drink  deep  the  Pierian  spring.  With  bend- 
ed brows  they  eat  from  their  nosebags  heavy 
morsels  of  knowledge  rarely  stopping.  Is  there 
sight  more  delightful  ?  Where  is  the  schoolmaster 
more  happy  than  such  as  these  who  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  the  little  earnest  angels  gathered  within. 

It  is  sweet  to  see  and  deceive  one's  eyes-  That 
iS)  perhaps, why  it  was  said  of  old  that  this  world 
is  an  illusion.  What  do  they  learn?  The  great 
art  of  seeming  to  learn  !  Everything  seems.  The 
teacher  is  perfect,  and  so  is  the  teaching.  All  the 
strange  seeniings  that  pass  unquestioned  for  truth 
are  here.  The  twigs  are  gathered,  the  faggots  made 
and  honie  they  take  them.  But  where jis  the  spark 
to  make  a  warm  fire?  Those  faggots  made  with 
infinite  toil  lie  unused,  and  the  children  are  left  in 
the  cold. 

Life  does  not  stop  because  the  children  are  left 
in  the  cold.  Lite's  course  never  stops  because  it 
comes  from  creation's  perpetual  fount.  It  will  not 
stop  for  all  the  mistakes  that  man  makes.  It 
flows,  and  our  mistakes  and  miseries  are  borne 
away  upon  its  breast.  But  what  a  stream  of  soul* 
enthralling  spray,  of  sparkling  joy  and  happy  accord 
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would  it  not  be  to  us  if  we  do  not  impede  its  cur- 
rents with  the  heavy  discharges  of  our  sins.  It  is 
no  content  to  see  the  rivulet  laden  with  all  our 
shortcomings  labouring  onward.  Where  are  its 
gambols  and  pranks  in  which  all  joy  be?  Where  is 
its  ecstasy  in  which  life's  great  meanings  be? 
What  avails  education  if  it  fails  to  guard  the  stream, 
and  help  to  keep  it  pure? 

Whatever  other  schools  do  the  Indian  school 
fails  to  fulfil, nor  even  knows, the  trustit  holds.  Its 
foundation  is  wrongly  laid.  It  is  impo<=isible  to  learn 
things  through  a  tongue  that  one  does  not  know. 
And  teaching  is  an  impossible  art.  The  young  al- 
ways learn.  Theirs  is  the  right  to  learn,  and  they 
will  not  barter  it  for  any  passing  omniscience  they 
cannot  understand.  They  learn  words,  and  even 
the  words  they  learn  are  few  Empty  words  un- 
enlightened by  understanding.  When  their  minds 
are  aflame  with  yearning  to  grasp  the  things  that 
are  round,  when  they  just  begin  to  make  their  first 
daring,  adventurous  sallies  into  the  tremendous 
challenges  that  meet  them  on  all  sides,  then  the 
school  steps  in  to  tell  them  that  all  that  is  wrong, 
and  that  the  correct  way  to  begin  the  earthly  pil- 
grimage is  not  to  ask  questions  and  try  to  under- 
stand, but  to  listen  to  things  they  cannot  under- 
stand, and  learn  things  that  they  cannot  learn. 
When  the  mind  is  plunging  bravely  and  eagerly  into 
the  realms  of  new  knowledge  a  timid  infancy  is  or- 
dered to  settle  on  it-  The  twelve-year  old  boy  in  the 
preparatory  class  spends  no  end  of  time  repeating,  "I 
have  two  eyes;  I  have  ten  fingers,"  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  which  tell  him  nothing,  but  prolong  his 
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incipience.  When  the  mind  is  agape  with  hunger 
for  fresh  ideas  and  spangled  knowledge  this  inflic- 
tion of  poverty  is  most  distressing.  For  him  the 
vernacular  of  the  language  into  which  he  is  born 
is  the  only  means  of  exploring,  understanding  and 
interpreting  the  endless  procession  of  things  he 
sees  from  day  to  day.  The  preparatory  boy  comes 
to  the  sixth  form  in  due  time.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  now  begin  to  see  that  the  foreign  language 
to  which  he  has  been  harnessed  from  childhood 
may  also  speak  to  him  after  all.  But  prolonged 
poverty  has  nearly  paralysed  his  thought,  and  he 
is  now  fit  only  to  gather  the  blossoms  of  other 
minds,  and  can  hardly  grow  some  on  his  own.  A 
few  do  escape  this  very  unfortunate  sterility,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  these  for  successfully  battling 
the  lions  on  the  path  of  learning.  But  upon  the 
lives  of  most  can  be  seen  the  living  traces  of  these 
early  privations. 

When  education  is  made  artificial,  a  thing 
apart  from  the  life  that  is  lived,  the  mind  languish- 
es, the  hody  grows  thin.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  playground  makes  little  appeal  to 
him.  He  is  a  good  enough  lover  of  games,  but  he 
plays  few  of  them-  The  drab  Indian  school-life  is 
rarely  shot  with  patches  of  light  from  the  playing 
field.  When  the  students  have  left  the  school  ,some 
of  them  shine  in  the  sporting  world.  That  is  be- 
cause life  is  a  greater  educator  than  the  school, 
and  is  often  able  to  overcome  the  harm  that  it 
may  have  done. 

Under  the  compulsion  of  an  empirical  educa- 
tion manifestly  unsuited  to  his  needs  is  it  to  be 
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wondered  at  if  he  develops  an  extraordinary  power 
of  adaptability  ?  Therefore  he  does  not  sigh  for  the 
knowledge  he  may  not  have,  but  passes  the  exami- 
nations  that  presume  to  test  that  knowledge. 
Where  ignorance  is  almost  compulsory  it  is  vain 
to  seek  illumination,  and  so  he  tries  and  appears 
wise  in  the  answer  papers.  He  appears  thoughtful, 
sometimes  even  profound.  His  end  and  aim  is  to 
pass  the  examinations,  and  he  emploj^s  all  'the 
tricks  of  the  trade '  to  win  his  object. 

Does  not  the  Indian  student  read,  and  even 
voraciously,  and  is  he  not  often  called  a  bookworm? 
He  does,  but  here  again  it  is  all  mostly  a  seeming. 
The  unreality  that  pervades  the  school  easily  enters 
his  perusal  of  books.  He  must  not  vary  from  the 
race  of  students,  and  so  he  reads.  He  would  fain 
'enter  into  the  spirit'  and  catch  the  joy  that  dwells 
in  the  written  word,  but  he  is  not  called,  and  waits 
outside  kicking  his  heels. 

Overcoming  the  penury  that  chills  the  soul  and 
keeps  it  from  its  own  the  student  population  of  India 
sometimes  breaks  into  activity,  now  reinforcing  na- 
tional movements,  now  shaking  somewhat  lustily 
the  machinery  of  educational  discipline.  It  is  a 
wonderful  testimony  to  the  power  of  human  resist- 
ance to  whatever  goes  against  human  tendencies. 

Hard-working  and  dreamily  reflective,  handi- 
capped by  a  hundred  impediments  of  circumstance, 
still  aspiring  and  hopeful,  generally  ill-nourished, 
ill-exercised  and  undemonstrative,  laden  with  un- 
expressed thoughts,  unskilled  in  active  thinking, 
suffeiing  generally  an  enforced  unoriginality  but 
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astonishingly  original  on  occasion,  the  Indian 
schoolboy  carries  in  his  bosom  great  resources  that 
lie  unexplored,  and  these  form  the  most  pungent  re- 
proach to  the  present  educational  system  of  India. 

He  asks,  "Give  me  understanding,"  but  his  ask- 
ing is  denied. 
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{A  Resume) 

the  STONES  OF  VENICE  Ruskiii  teaches 
the  dependence  of  all  human  work  for  its 
beauty  on  the  happy  life  of  the  workman.  Man 
makes  nothing   that  is  useful,  but  is  beautiful. 
If  the  teacher  is  happy  the  teaching  is  good. 

But  the  widespread  lament  is  that  he  is  not 
happy.  He  is  not  able  to  fancy  that  he  deserves 
to  be  hanged  that  he  might  feel  happy  when  he  is 
shot.  He  is  not  able  to  make  '  his  claim  of  wages 
a  zero',  and,  therefore,'  the  whimperings  of  his  wail' 
are  not  seldom  heard.  Out  of  abundance  only  may 
creation  rise,  and  until  the  teacher  lives  an  abun- 
dant life  his  creative  efforts  must  frequently  fail  to 
put  forth  fruit. 

It  is  easy  to  tind  reasons  to  justify  the  refusal 
of  fair  wages  to  hiui.  The  number  is  large  and 
money  is  scarce.  The  taxable  capacity  of  the 
people  is  small.  They  might  call  the  tune  but  will 
not  loosen  the  purse-string  'to  pay  the  piper'  a 
little  more.  So  the  teacher  may  seek  happiness 
elsewhere  than  in  material  reward. 

The  position  is  extremely  curious  and  baffling. 
It  is  difficult  to  assail  it  unless  the  teacher  is  given 
a  higher  place  than  he  now  enjoys  in  the  national 
estimation.  To-day  his  place  there  is  low  down. 
He  is  judged  by  the  tangible  results  of  his  work, 
judged  as  every  other  mechanic.  Unfortunately 
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for  the  teacher  he  can  produce  little  that  is 
tangible.  His  laboratory  is  the  mind,  and  the 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  under  his  thumb 
are  least  obtrusive.  The  better  the  teacher  the 
less  measurable  is  the  produce  of  his  work.  When 
a  teacher  is  judged  by  the  results  of  an  essentially 
wrong  system  of  examinations  the  balance  would 
surely  dip  the  wrong  way.  Indeed,  our  decimal 
system  cannot  be  trusted  to  interpret  the  teacher 
for  us. 

If  this  peculiar  distinction  of  the  teacher  in  the 
scheme  of  things  is  not  widely  understood  he  may 
have  to  wait,  perhaps,  till  the  Greek  kalends  before 
he  comes  by  his  own. 

Inadequacy  of  reward  is  not,  however,  the  only 
thing  that  parts  teacher  and  happiness.  The  funda- 
mental principle  in  all  true  education  is  freedom. 
If  the  teacher  is  not  suvremely  animated  by  volun- 
tary force  he  easily  degrades  into  a  mere  wage- 
unit  and  the  public  clap  their  hands  and  treat  him 
like  one.  It  is  mostly  for  the  teacher  to  guard 
against  'losing  caste'. 

But  the  educational  system  in  which  he  is 
involved  is  not  exactly  favourable  to  voluntary 
force,  or  to  his  happiness.  Quite  frequently  he  is 
made  to  dance  to  the  dubious  strains  ot  others 
when  he  should  call  a  tune  of  his  own  upon  the 
strings.  Therefore  discipline,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  necessary  element  in  education,  must  be  organiz- 
ed in  harmony  with  the  wider  freedoms  where  the 
teacher  may  seek  expression  to  the  great  purpose 
tontrusled  to  his  care. 
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The  teacher's  place  is  in  the  little  known 
tumults  for  the  children's  mind.  Here  are,  no 
doubt,  great  joys,  but  too,  there  are  risks,  repulses 
and  pains.  His  joy  will  be  in  the  measure  in  which 
he  overcomes  the  enemy  forces.  Not  always,  nor 
often,  does  he  succeed  in  overcoming  these.  That' 
is  why  the  teacher  is  more  prone  to  melancholy 
than  to  cheerfulness.  Extraneous  agencies  can 
easily  intensify  the  gloom.  That  is  why  the 
problem  of  the  teacher  is  nearly  always  bungled. 

It  is  essential  that  the  problem  must  be  in- 
formed with  real  understanding.  When  teachers 
ask  for  greater  recognition,  people  often  think  that 
they  are  asking  something  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  often  reflected  that  white  he  is  denied  just 
treatment  from  a  personal  standpoint,  the  progress 
of  the  nation,  which  must  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all,  may  quietly  come  to  a  stands! ill. 
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XXIII.    REVERENCE  THE  CHILD. 

T  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  must  love 
the  child.  He  may  reverence  him  with 
kreat  advantage.  For  in  that  reverence  are  the 
teacher's  joys.  He  cannot  get  to  like  teaching 
unless  he  loses  his  heart  to  the  child. 

And  are  there  things  more  lovable  than  chil- 
dren ? 

Light  comes  when  the  child  comes.  The  gloom 
breaks  into  flakes  of  joy.  It  is  the  smile  that  flits 
upon  the  little  face  that  scatters  gloom. 

When  the  child  comes  a  splendour  comes. 
Doubt  ceases.    Fears  raise  their  siege  of  soul. 

Many  be  the  children  that  are  born,  and  grow 
and  cease  to  be  themselves.  Pale  shadows  of  child- 
hood linger  a  little  time  behind,  but  these  too  are 
soon  dissolved.  A  sad  law  ordains  that  children 
must  grow,  and  cease  to  be  themselves. 

But  the  gods  are  kind,  and  although  growth  is 
the  children's  lot  there  is  comfort  still,  because  the 
great  procession  of  children  never  stops,  and 
showers  of  gold  never  fail  to  fall  from  the  beaming 
faces.  It  is  the  eternal  jaunt,  the  spangled  path 
of  immortality  in  the  world  where  all  things  are 
and  cease  to  be.  The  infinite  does  not  die,  and  in 
the  procession  of  children  that  draws  its  splendour 
and  joy  before  the  eye  like  visions  of  beauty  that 
sway  suspended  in  the  air,  the  infinite  lives  and 
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says  that  although  life  must  grow  and  pass,  it  can 
never  cease  to  be. 

Light  comes  when  the  child  comes.  A  brave 
adventurer,  parting  from  the  company,  he  comes 
to  tell  the  glad  tidings  that  there  is  always  joy  in 
life,  and  that  in  the  thousand  conflicts  that  swirl 
past  in  seeming  anarchy  there  is  a  meaning  that 
never  stops. 

When  the  child  comes  light  comes  because  he 
carries  the  Message  to  man. 

Are  there  things  then  more  lovable  than  chil- 
dren ? 

"Into  the  Kingdom  of  Knowledge,  as  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  whoso  would  enter  nmst 
become  as  a  child."  Children  are  indeed  the  highest 
type  of  man,  and  growth  is  often  a  falling-off. 

The  teacher  must  live  in  the  Kingdom  of  Child- 
hood, and  whoso  would  do  so  must  first  learn  to 
reverence  that  kingdom. 
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Qlimpses  of  Travancore. 


"  Little  vignettes,  drawn  with  light  touches,  of  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  and  peoples  of  a  beautiful  land"  The 

Statesjucm. 

"This  attractive  little  boolc,  with  a  number  of  excellent 
illustrations,  will  bring  joy  'to  all  who  love  the  canoe  and 
the  coconut  tree.'  It  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
history,  the  laws  and  the  usages  of  the  people  of  Travancore. 
We  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  book  with  an  inspiring  sense 
of  the  great  things  that  Hindu  rulers  have  achieved  in  the 
several  departments  of  government."    The  Hindu. 
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